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Gen. Hancock’s letter of acceptance is such a 
political essay as might easily be written by any 
young student of the Constitution and Declara- 
tion of Independence. It asserts a number of 
very obvious truths about the relative powers of 
the General and State governments, the adminis- 
tration of publie affairs and the development of 
our material resources, but wholly fails to mention 
any one of the pending issues. Upon the Indian, 
the Chinese, the Tariff, the Currency, the Educa- 
tion or any other vital question Gen. Hancock 
either has no opinion or declines to express if. 
The only affirmative expressions in the letter are 
those promising to maintain the inviolability of the 
XHItb, X1Vth and XVth amendments to the Con- 
stitution, and pleading for a ‘‘ full vote, free ballot 
and fair count;” and these, considering the record 
of the Democratic party, can hardly be regarded 
as more than figures of speech. The tone of the 
letter is mild and conciliatory and strikingly free 
from partisanship, and if it might be taken as ex- 
pressing the sense of the party would be a not 
unhopeful sign. But so long as Democratic 
speakers take the opportunity, as they did at the 
ratification meeting in this city last week, to re- 
vive the reconstruction question, and force the 
sectional issue, the smooth-voiced phrases of the 
Democratic candidate will not carry great weight. 


HER, EDITORS. 


Disaster has again overtaken the English in 
Afghanistan. General Burrows’s brigade had 
been detached from the garrison at Candahar to 
co-operate with Shere Ali, who, it will be remem- 
bered, bad been appoiated Wali of Candahar. 


_ When the native troops under his command muti- 


nied, July 14th, twenty-eight miles from Girisbk, 
on the Helmund River, Ayoob Khan, a rival 
aspirant for the Ameership, was reported to be 
two marches distant in the direction of Herat. 


General Burrows suppressed the mutiny, and, 
weakened by desertiors, began to retreat on Can- 
dahar, Ayoob Khan’s army pressing closely on his 
rear. No particulars of the engagement which 
took place have been received, beyond the simple 
announcement that General Burrows’s brigede of 
bet ween 2,000 and 3,000 men has been annibilated, 
and the garrison at Candabar compelled to retreat 
within the citadel. The country is so much dis- 
turbed that several days may elapse before the 
full extent of the disaster can be Known. No 
event since the Crimean war has produced so deep 
an impression in England, where the utmost ac- 
tivity in the way of warlike preparation prevails. 
In India the news created the greatest consterna- 
tion, and immediate preparations to send troops 
into the contested territory were made. Re- 
enforcements are already on the way, and the 
garrison at Candahar will probably be able to 
hold out until relieved. This legacy of Imperial- 
ism bas already cost England nearly $100,000,000, 
and the end is apparently as far off as ever, for the 
English will not be likely to retire from Afghanis- 
tan until they have retrieved their disasters and 
recovered their prestige. 


In England Mr. Gladstone’s serious illness causes 
great apprehension. The Government has carried 
its bill for the compensation of Irish tenants 
through the House of Commons. The anticipation 
that the bill may be rejected by the House of Lords 
brings to the surface a feeling which seems to be 
steadily gaining ground in England, and which 
will make any serious obstruction of the popular 
will by the Lords the occasion of an agitation very 
dapgerous to their power. In the event of the 
defeat of the billa committee is in readiress to 
secure a national demonstration, through public 
meetings in all parts of the country, in support of 
the Government and in favor of creating an elec- 
tive senate to discharge the legislative «‘uties 
now devolving on the hereditary peerage. 


Though some crops in European countries have 
suffered from recent bad weather, all reports in- 
dicate that the wheat crop will be far above that 
of last year; which it may, and yet fall below the 
average. But it is tooearly to form a definite esti- 
mate of the crops in Europe; a few days of rain 
any time in the next few weeks will create fear and 
predictions of disaster much greater than the real 
danger. Only storms of extraordinary severity 
could now cause as bad crops as Great Britain 
suffered last year. A careful anelysis of the re- 
ports from all sections of this country corroborate 
the conclusions of The Christian Union of July 7. 
Our wheat crop this year will about equal that of 
1879, though the acreage is much greater in both 
winter and spring wheat. last season the crop 
amounted to 449,000 000 bushels, of which we ex- 
ported 180,000,000. Previous to 1879 the largest 
amount of wheat exported was 75 654,621 bushels 
in 1878; so that even with a greatly decreased 
yield we can easily supply the average European 
demand without any increase in prices. The re- 
spective supply and demand on both sides of the 
water indicate lower prices for the American gr: in 
crop of 1880. The drought whicb prevailed for 


‘several months in the North Atlantic States has 


given place to plentiful rains that wake glad the 
farmer’s heart, but they comme too late to save the 
hay, spring grains and early potatoes; corn and 
other late crops ere recovering wost of the ground 
lost; the fruits will be little affected by any state 
of the weather after this date, barring extremes. 


Turkey’s reply to the collective note of ‘ the 


European Powers has been delivered during the 


veek. It declares that the Treaty of Berlin 
merely expressed a wish for and authorized the 
Powers to offer mediation, and that arbitration is 
not witbin its scope; that the decision of the 
recent confererce gives Greece more territory 
than was indicated by the section of the Treaty 
under which it took action, and that the cession 
of territory agreed upon by the conference in- 
cludes positions which Turkey cannot surrender. 
Although as deferential in tone as Turkish diplo- 
matic papers are apt to be the reply is less equivo- 
cal than usual, and removes any hope that may 
have been entertained of a final submission on 
the part of Turkey after the customary shuffling. 
(Jueen Victoria has gone so far as to address the 
Sultan personaliy, expressing her hope that he 
would accede to the wishes of Europe even at 
some sacrifice. Meanwhile the Turks are showing 
unusual activity in preparing for war, their hope 
evidently being either that something will bappen 
to disturb the present accord between the Powers, 
or that with the help of the Albanians chey will 
be able to destroy the small force which Greece 
can send intothe fie!d before active co-operation 
cap be agreed upon by her European allies. 


The investigation into the fraudulent voting in 
this city elicits some extraordinary and startling 
facts. Naturalization papers were issued under 
Judges Barnard and McCune at the rate of five 
hundred, and sometimes upward, an hour. Sey- 
enty thousand such papers were issued in the Fall 
of 1868; certiticates purporting to issue from the 
Supreme Court were dated back to 1866, although 
in fact that Court never naturalized until 1868; 
some of the applications were signed by witnesses 
now proved unable to write; in other cases the 
names of prominent citizens are found to have 
been signed with a mark. Ten professional wit- 
nesses made oath for upward of eight thousand 
persons; the residences of supposed applicants 
were placed in vacant lots, stone-yards, streets 
that had no existence, or places that were not to 
te found in the street. These naturalization 
papers were subsequently hiwked about for one 
or two dollars apiece, not only in the city but in 
adjoining counties, and even in the State of Con- 
necticut. Itis true that these things were done 
under a corrupt regime and a corrupt judiciary; 
but they indicate the necessity for some national 
legislation to prevent fraud. The suggestion of 
Mr. Davenport, that a careful record of all natu- 
ralizatious of citizens should be kept at Washing- 
tor, and that certificates should be required to be 


furnished to this record, signed and certified to by 


the Clerk of the Court, seems to be a judicious 
and reasonable one. 


If anything were needed to confirm the public 
in the opinion that outside of Commissioner 
Green there is neither intelligence nor efficiency 
in the Park Department of this city it would be 
found in the action of that body with regard to the 
obelisk. The natural and obvious site for the 
great stone was the plaza at 59th Street and Fifth 
avenue, which is easily accessible, is passed by all 
the carriages entering the Park, ard closely cor- 
responds to the Place de la Concorde in Paris, 
where stands the obelisk of Luxor. Besides com- 


mending itself to the good judgment of most of 
the people and nearly all the papers in New York, 
this spot won the approbation of Commissioner 
Green, who warmly urged its selection in the 
Board. The Commissioners, however, who favor 
on theory whatever Mr. Green disapproves and 
oppose everytbing tbat he favors, at once proposed 
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another site—anu inaccessible Knoll in a remote 
corner of the Park—and, being three to Mr. 
Green's one, carried their point. No more ade- 
quate reason for their action appears than per- 
sonal jealousy; and it is not improbable that if 
Mr. Green had favored the knoll they would with 
equal celerity have chosen the plaza. The theory 
that the monolith must have a solid rock founda- 
tion, and for that reason be placed on the knoll, 
does small credit to American engineerivg skill; 
and the esthetic arguments in favor of the select- 
ed site are not less fallacious. 


A deputation of butchers representing the 
great centers of consumption in England last 
week had a conference with Earl Spencer, Presi- 
dent of the Council, and urged the removal of 
the restrictions which compel the slaughter of 
American cattle at certain specified ports of de- 
barkation, and that permission be granted to ship 
inspected animals to interior towns for immediate 
sale and slaughter. The present system adds two 
to four cents a pound to the cost of beef to the 
consumer and is injurious to its quality; while 
under careful inspection there is no danger of in- 
fected animals passing. About a year ago the 
Christian Union printed a letter from a corre- 
spondent traveling among British agriculturists 
which set forth the injustice of this embargo, 
advocating the use of American young stock by 
English feeders, and gave the confirmatory views 
of a prominent Scotch veterinarian. Since then, 
s> far as we are informed, not a well verified case 
of contagious disease has been found among 
cattle from America at the ports of landing, and 
the trade has increased despite the restric- 
tions. In view of the friendliness of the Liberal 
Government to this country we expect to see 
these impediments to American cattle industry 
and cheap meat for Englishmen speedily re- 
moved. Closely following tue butchers’ protest 
the restrictions were modified to permit the tran- 
shipment of live cattle to different ports in the 
Mersey. 


The London ‘‘ Times” has a significant article 
on intemperance, and though under its present 
management that paper is not the trustworthy 
political and social barometer-it used to be under 
the editorship of Mr. Delane, such an editorial is 
more than a straw as an indication of the current 
of public sentiment in Great Britain. The London 
‘“Times”’ declares that the demand for ‘‘legisla- 
tive change in reference to the*liquor traffic has 
become now so general that we must make up 
our minds to whatever experiments may be needed 
to satisfy it.” At the same time it gives the fol- 
lowing optimistic view of the progress of temper- 
ance as a social virtue: 

““ Every class is reforming itself asfastasitcan. Drunk- 
enness has long ceased to be a prevailing vice in the upper 
sections of society. The middle classes have shaken them- 
selves pretty well clear of it. The better part of the arti- 
san class has done the same. The vice, Lord Fife declares, 
lingers only in the lowest grades of the community, where 
wages have risen of late years while education has not yet 
penetrated. In other words, the entire nation is becoming 
sober, though we must wait a few years more before the 
process will be complete.” 

The article indicates that the argument by which 
the local option law was finally carried in the 
House of Commons was the wisdom of giving each 
locality an opportunity of experiment on a small 
scale, in the hope that by a great variety of exper- 
iments the nation would arrive at a wiser result 
than by the mere theorizing of British legislators. 


A NEW MOVEMENT AMONG QUAKERS. 


HE London ‘‘Spectator,” in a very thought- 

ful article concerning the Quakers, suggests 
several explanations of the unquestioned decline 
in the numbers of the Society. It contrasts the 
moral and intellectual weight of Quakers with 
their numerical weakness, and the facts are cer- 
tainly striking. Of the members of Parliament 
no less than twenty-four per-cent are Quakers by 
conviction or affiliation, although the entire Soci- 
ety of Friends in England numbers only 14,892. 
Another striking contrast is afforded by the fact 
that, weak as the Society is in numbers, it sustains 
missions in Mt. Lebanon and Bethlehem, is edu- 
cating 2,500 scholars in Madagascar, and has a very 
flourishing station in Central India; in fact its 
converts abroad far outnumber its home member- 
ship. The causes of decline in the Society the 


** Spectator” thinks are ignorance of its tenets, 
widespread belief that it seeks no new members, 
a lack of ordinances by which it may become a 
living organism capable of assimilating other 
organisms, and a want of articulate expression 
that comes from overmuch silence. ; 

There is a good deal of point in these criticisms, 
althougb, while a purely spiritual interpretation 
of the Bible in combination with negation of re- 
ligious organization bas apparently led to this 
condition of things, the Quaker attains in notable 
instances a very high level of religious life. But 
the most potent influence which paralyses the 
Society of Friends has not been touched by this 
English writer. The decline is due not to a 
free spirit inadequately expressed in external forms 
but to the fact that the Society of Friends, pro- 
fessediy the most informal of religious organiza- 
tions, has become intensely formal. Traditionary 
regulations of meetings for worship, and minor de- 
tails of daily life, have become more important to 
many Friends than the inward light. 

At the very moment when this tendency to for- 
malism threatens to permanently arrest the prog- 
ress of the Society a new and very significant 
movement becomes manifest in several quarters 
—a movement which is, in fts nature, a revival of 
religion. Inthe West and in the East, at a dis- 
tance from large cities, it has declared itself most 
strikingly, and its supporters are called ‘‘ progres- 
sive Friends.” In theirannual meetings no special 
ly new features are noticeable. There is, perhaps, a 
little less formality in dress; but the same devo- 
tional hush, the same commuuing spirit, on the 
faces of the weightier Friends that one finds in New 
York and Philadelphia meetings. Some minister 
rises in his or her place on the platform and reads 
a chapter from the Bible. This in itself is an inno- 
vation trying to conservative Friends. Indeed, for 
many years Friends almost forsook any study and 
real use of the Bible, to which may be set down 
unquestionably much of their fallingaway. Often 
the meeting is opened bya simple prayer, very 
earnest, less formal, and more essentially an ap- 
peal for help and a deep consecration of soul 
than one hears in other religious meetings. Then 
comes the waiting for the guidings of the Holy 
Spirit—the essential element in the Friends’ wor- 
ship. The silent waiting usually continues but a 
very few minutes, for these are articulate meetings. 
One of the ministers begins to speak, with little or 
no gesture, but with deep, restrained feeling that 
is more stirring than impassioned eloquence. 
Wonderful knowledge of the Bible is displayed, 
and texts iunumerable quoted. Spiritual earnest- 
ness and practical Christianity are illustrated with 
great aptness, and sometimes by striking accounts 
of definite leadings of the Holy Spirit, and even 
visions. To many this, doubtless, may seem mys- 
ticism or extravagant enthusiasm, but, delivered 
by the most sane and reasonable of speakers with 
solemnity and steadiness, the effect is profound. 
The addresses are interspersed with prayer, and 
occasionally hymus are sung. 

All this, in the opinion of conservative Friends, 
is in very bad taste. The special peculiarity 
of these innovations, however, in spite of con- 
servative opposition, is that they are a return 
to the essential ways of conducting worship 
among early Friends. Very little is arranged be- 
forehand except the intention to patiently await 
the shining of the Divine light. Theoretically 
this is the intention of conservative Friends, 
but unconsciously formalism has crept in, and 
they have become strangely rigid in their meth- 
ods of worship. Among progressive Friends 
methods are wonderfully flexible. They are 
Methodistical in the best sense. Old men speak 
with yearning earnestness, young men with power, 
the women, young and old, deliver their mes- 
sages modestly, with soul-compelling sincerity. 
The preaching is thoroughly catholic, with scarce- 
ly a sectarian element, and yet it is pronounced 
Quaker preaching. These meetings are repeated 
three times a day and held for weeks, and hun- 
dreds are joined tothe society. 

Ministers preach and travel unpaid, their travel- 
ing expenses being furnished by a general fund 
of the Church and their entertainment pro- 
vided by hospitable Friends. Their visits are 
extended throughout England and Awmerica, and 
it is noticeable that progressive Friends, who are 
always zealous in traveling and holding meetings, 


avoid in ‘every way shocking the prejudices of 
conservative Friends, even to the seeming injury 
of the effectiveness of their work. All places are 
alike tothem, however. They preach in meeting- 
houses, private dwellings, in the open street, in 
churebes of other denominations; wherever they 
can best deliver their message. 

Quakers are doing much for the Indians and 
Freedmen of late, and preaching in prisons and 
almshouses is zealously carried on. Many con- 
servative Friends feel as if old landmarks are be- 
ing swept away and dread the future. When they 
see in general meetings a minister ask all who are 
on the Lord’s side to stand or hold up their right 
hands, to rehearse individual experiences—and 
many in response testify vocally—they feel sure 
that the Friends are becoming Methodists; but it 
is a mistake, the progressive Quaker is not a 
Methodist. He is stilla Quaker in every essential 
sense of the term. It would seem that such wide 
divergence of opinion and practice in the Society 
must breed dissension, but the hopeful fact is that 
it does not. Onthe contrary, harmony is universal 
and there are many indications of progress. There 
is astrong purpose to accept the leading of the 
Holy Spirit even where prejudices are aroused, and 
renewed power by means of religious revivals is 
gaining constant accessions and making tue 
Friends an aggressive evangelical Society. 


FREE-TRADE A CHRISTIAN DUTY. 


EN. GARFIELD’S declaration, that we legis- 
late for our own country, will probably strike 
a large majority of his readers as being almost a 
truism. He is undoubtedly right in making it 
serve as the basis for protective legislation. On 
the other hand, free-trade assuimes as its basis the 
doctrine that nations as well as individuals should 
look not only on their own things, but also on 
the things of others. ) 
Free-trade does not mean the importation of 
foreign goods free of all duty, but a system under 
which no duty is levied upon ,imported merchan- 
dise for any other purpose than the simple collec- 


“tion of such revenue as the government requires, 


and under which no preference is givep_to domes- 
tic merchants or merchandise over foreign. It 
forbids, therefore, all protective duties, all boun- 
ties on exports, all licensing systems such as the 
New York aldérmen established, requiring cart- 


men doing business in this city to live here, and 


all discrimination in taxes or privileges of trading 
between residents and non-residents, citizens and 
foreigners. 

For ages nations believed that they could make 
a permanent profit by stealing from other nations; 
even after they had learned thet theft, as between 
man.and man, was unprofitable to both sides. At 
last they are b-ginning to learn that righteous- 
ness in this respect exalteth a nation; which they 
might have learned long before, if they had been 
willing to believe what the wise man told them in 
Prov. xiv., 34, and to understand that ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not steal” was addressed to nations as well 
as to men. but righteousness in every respect 


exalts and profits any nation; and sin in any form 


is a reproach and a drawback to it. 

Now the whole system of protection rests upon 
a desire to deprive foreigners of some advantage 
and to transfer it to ourselves. France is success- 
fully engaged in making silk; and we say, ‘‘ Let 
us destroy balf the silk factories in France, and 
starve half their workmen out of the business, so 
that we may make the profits of the business in 
our own country.” So we put on a heavy duty, 
far in excess of the needs of the government; and 
after paying in the course of twenty years about 
$200,000,000 more for silk than we need to, we 
have at last the satisfaction of seeing a few poor 
Frenchmen, who have suffered everything short 
of starvation through our diminished purchases 
of their work, come over in the steerage and go 
to work in our few silk mills. This has been 
done quite successfully in the case of steel, the 


manufacture of which has been transplanted by 


means of literally starving out the Sheffield work- 
men until enough of them came here to make 
steel for us. The men are the same as ever, the 
steel is the same; we have paid an enormous 
price to get the work done here; and then we re- 
joice that we are no longer paying tribute to for- 
eigners! Jobn Smith was making steel at Shef- 
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field for us, and was happy in his work. Ata 
vast expense to ourselves, and with great su ffer- 
ing to bim, both in his body and his affections, 
we tear him away from his old home, and set him 
down in Pittsburg to do the same work, and 
charge us twice as much for it. The folly of the 
thing constantly leads one to forget its moral 
aspect. But the Gospel condemns our act, not 


‘as unwise, but as cruelly selfish. John Smith, in 


Sheffield or in France, is as truly our neighbor, 
and as much entitled to our consideration and 
love, as when he crossed the ocean and settled in 
Pittsburg or Paterson. It is not merely foolish, 
it is wicked to do anything which is indirectly in- 
tended to deprive any man of honest labor, use- 


fully directed, or to compel any man to leave his 


home and friends in order to come to our coun- 
try and do the same things here which he could 
have done for us just as well at home. 

Reader, have you ever thought what is involved 
in the uprooting of an entire trade, and its trans- 
portation to another country? Do you think that 
the mass of emigrants come to America for fun? 
A new country will always have attractions 
enough for the adventurous and enterprising, 
and will never lack new comers. But when men 
are induced to come in large numbers by the 
working of our protective system (and we all 
know that the mines, factories and forges which 


have been built up by that system are worked 


mainly by foreigners) they have struggled for 
years with a gradual decay of trade at home, they 
have lived on poorer and poorer food, they have 
gone without decent clothing, and finally, after 
having come to the brink of starvation, they sell 
all their little stock of furniture, tear themselves 
away from the old parents and friends, and come 
to America. Then we rejoice, and, to give them 
a truly American welcome, rummage their trunks, 
and make them pay duty on every scrap of new 
clothing which they may bring with them. 

But we have not begun to enumerate all the 
cruel consequences of this system. In all Europe 
there is an immense class who are far below the 
average mechanic in comfort. When mechanics 
are driven out of work, they crowd inferior work- 
men out of inferior trades; these in their turn 
crowd out others; and all live in less comfort and 
cleanliness than before. But soon the very low- 
est class, which is always upon the brink of 
starvation, feels the pressure of the class just 
above it taking the last small scrap of bread out 
of their mouths, and over the brink they go, into 
a lingering death. This is especially true on the 
continent of Europe, where the poorhouse system 
of England is generally unknown. It is emphat- 
ically the case in Italy; and the amount of posi- 
tivefphysical torture which we have inflicted upon 
jhe lowest classes of French and Italians, by pro- 
hibitory duties upon their manufactures, is some- 
thing which would appall the stoutest protec- 
tionist, if it could only be brought home to his 
conscience. 

But even if this picture were exaggerated 
(which it is not) how ean the protective system be 
reconciled with Christianity? Can any one serious- 
ly pretend that he wishes foreign nations to pre- 
vent him from selling his goods to their people? 
On the contrary, are we not, as a people, half- 
crazy to increase our exports? Is not that one of 


the great objects of the protective system? Have 


we not been shouting for joy because, for the last 
three years, our exports have largely exceeded our 
imports? Then if you would that other nations 
should not place restrictions upon the sale of your 


goods to them, you have no moral right to place 


restrictions upon the sale of their goods to you. 

Protection could not outlive a single Congress 
if the farmers were all opposed to it. They must 
generally be conscious that they make nothing 
directly by it; they only sustain it because they 
have been made to believe that it is for the good 
of the nation at large. Some of the most deter- 
mined protectionists are well aware that the sys- 
tem is injurious to themselves. Men are not 
always to be changed in their course by a mere 
conviction of their own selfish interests. Too 
long has this question been argued only upon 


grounds of policy and prudent self-interest. It is 


time to put it on higher grounds. The idea that 
& nation can benefit itself by making goods at 
higher prices than they can be bought for else- 
where is really as absurd as the efforts which 
many a small boy makes to raise himself by pull- 


ing at the sides of the basket in which he stands, 
The idea that the government, which we all 
know could not guide any one of usin our busi- 
ness so well as we can do if left alone, can never- 
theless regulate all the business of the country 
with advantage to us all, is one which contradicts 
itself. But the mass of men cannot get free from 
the clouds of nonsense in which this subject has 
been enveloped so as to look at it in the plain 
lighta~f common sense. An appeal to their con- 
sciences cannot be so easily put aside, or covered 
up with such clouds of words. 

John Bright, himself a conscientious man above 
all things, has been preaching non-intervention 
to England for forty years, mainly upon the 
ground that it cost Englishmen money and blood 
without any advantage to them; and be has been 
like one erying in the wilderness. But when, in 
1863, he preached non-intervention in American 
affairs on the ground that it would be wicked, 
eruel and selfish, he carried tbe English working 
classes with him in one solid mass. When Mr. 
Gladstone opposed the war with Russia, in 1855, 
on the ground that England had no interest in 
prolonging it, be fell into a petty minority. When 
he denounced war with Russia in 1876 simply 
because such a war then meant the deliverance of 
Bulgarian women and children to the tender 
mercies of the unspeakable. Turk,” he carried 
the entire Liberal party and half the Tories with 
him. When the question again sank into one of 
mere money, he could not bring one third of the 
country to bis support. Now that he has fought 
the foreign policy of Beaconsfield upon high moral 
grounds, as uu-Christian and unworthy of an 
honorable nation, he has won the greatest victory 
ever known in this generation, either in England 
or Awerica. 

There is a great moral issue involved in the 


controversy between protectionists and free 


traders; and not until the battle is fought upon 
that ground will it be fought with the enthusiasm 
it deserves. 


| NOTES. 

In his article in this week’s issue of The Christian 
Union Dr. Leonard Bacon defines some important 
points in Congregational polity ; the Rev. Stephen H. 
Tyng, Jr., draws a sketch of three English preachers 
whom he has lately heard; Mr. FE. H. Libby contrib- 
utes to the Pictures of Travel a description of one of 
the great German farms; Mr. C. L. Norton philoso- 
phizes upon the subject of jokes, and our venerable 
contributor Dr. Enoch Pond urges the absurdity of 
a liquor license law. In the Home Mrs. Beecher 
fnrnishes some of her valuable hints, and Miss Good- 
ale and Miss Huntington supply a seasonable element. 
The Young Folks’ Story, by Alice Wellington Rollins, 
combines both poetry and prose, and may furnish a 
hint to our young readers for their entertainment 
w hen there is “ really nothing to do.” 


The third week of the Concord school of philosophy 
has been a steady adyance upon the two preceding 
weeks, in the growth of interest in the lectures and in 
all that indicates the present success of what must be 
justly called an experiment. Mr. Snider has finished 
his Shakespearean lectures and departed. The Rev. 
W. H. Channing bas also completed his lectures on 
oriental and mystical philosophy. Mr. Alcott, Dr. 
Jones and Dr. Harris are stilliu the thick of the fight. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has created a furor by a strik- 
ing lecture on ** Modern Society.” The Rev. Dr. J, S. 
Kedney has been delivering a course on the ‘** Philoso- 
phy of the Beautiful and the Sublime,” and occasional 
lectures begin to be thrown in day after day as an 
offset to severer studies. The grouping of the inter- 
ested parties has occasionally surpassed the discus- 
sions in point and effectiveness. Perhaps during Mr. 
Channing’s lecture, when Mr. Alcott and Mr. Emerson 
were both on the platform, the scene was most strik- 
ing. The bearing of the school upon Christian theism 
has been so clear as to deserve welcome and gen- 
erous recognition. It might have been the resur- 
rection of the pagan elements in transcendentalism ; 
it might have gone over into the hands of a very 
energetic band of free-thinkers. It has simply stood 
at the point where philosophy interprets the facts of 
Christianity and asked men to look at religion not as 
sceptics, not as religionists, but as thoughtful, candid 
and honest observers, deeply interested in its princi- 
ples at the point of their broadest statement. 


An excellent impression was made at the Concord 
School by Mr. Snider, the lecturer upon Shakespeare’s 
plays. His inquiries were begun while he was the 
teacher of Shakespeare in the St. Louis High School 
and the interpretation of the plays which he reach 
was the fruit of critical study in and out of the class- 
room. Mr. Snider analyses the plays into their 
sociological elements, into the ideas of the family and 
the state which underlie organized society, and by 
this means invests every play with new meaning and 


broader interest. His “‘System of Shakespeare’s 
Dramas,” which was published in St. Louis three 
years ago, is the full and complete statement of this 
interpretation as applied to allthe plays. Whether 
Shakespeare was conscious, at first, of what Mr. 
Suider has discovered to be his planin the construc- 
tion of each play may be doubted, but in showing 
that Shakespeare had the institutional and moral 
world in mind in writing: these plays Mr. Snider may 
be said to have taken a higher step thun any yet 
reached by Hudson, Gervinus, Ulrici, or any other 
Shakespearean critic. In one of his lectures, Mr. 
Snider’s allusion to Thoreau, as a disordered genius. 
who broke away from the contradictions of. life and 
fled to the woods to reconcile them, brought Mr. 
Alcott to his feet with fresh facts about his friend 
Thoreau that are too good to be lost. ‘“ Thoreau,’’ 
said Mr. Alcott, ‘‘ was an extreme individualist. He 
was named after old Thor, the Northman, who orig- 
inated the saying, ‘I will find a way or eut one,’ and 
never lost the spirit of bis great ancestor. He said 
to himself, ‘I will be as independent of the human 
race as possible.’ He had prodigious common sense, 
noove more. Healso had a high ideal and rare poetic 
gifts. He was more in sympathy with nature than 
with any human being. The animals knew him and 
selected him as their representative. He was a simple, 
natural man. In my family, when we had a visit 
from him, the word passed, ‘Mr. Thoreau has come; 
we will all listen.” When he projected the Walden 
cabin he came to me and said, ‘ Mr. Alcott, lend me 
an ax,’ and with this he built the temple of a grand 
primeval man. Here, with Homer and the Bible, he 
lived a practical and ideal life. He annexed the 
universe to Concord.” Then, turning to the custo- 
dian of Thoreau’s MSS., Mr.*H. G.O. Blake. who was 
in the room, Mr. Alcott said that Mr. Blake had 
spoken to him in this wise: *‘ Well, really, the Bible is 
a good book, but Henry’s ideas come so near I some— 
times take a text from his writings and think of it all 
day.” Then Mr. Alcott added: ‘* Henry Thoreau was 
one grand man.’’ Alli this was said with a glow and 
flash that thrilled the audience. 


In the death of the Rev. Thomas Farrell, which | 
occurred in this city a fortnight since, the Roman 
Catholic Chureh lost one of its most useful, popular 
and progressive clergymen. Father Farrel. was for 
many years the faithful priest of St. Joseph’s Church. 
By nature he was an ardent lover of liberty, and in 
politics a Republican. The purpose of his life is best 
indicated by the inscription which he directed should 
be placed upon his tombstone: 

** And now I beseech you to love libertg and to love intelli- 

gence, and try to extend their blessings to every member of 
the human famuily.”’ 
His will, which has been made public, contains some 
remarkable provisions. He was not a rich man. 
Most of his property he gave away in charity during 
his lifetime; but, after providing in equal shares for 
his family and St. Joseph’s Church, he bequeaths a 
like amount—#$5,000— to aid in the purchase or erection 
of a Catholic church jn this city for the use of colored 
Catholics. The language in which the bequest is 
made is so remarkable and so worthy of perpetuation 
that we give it in full: 

*“*My motive in making a bequest for the benefit of the col- 
ored people is simply this : I believe that the white people of 
the United States have inflicted grievous wrong on the col- 
ored people of African descent, and I believe that Catholics 
have shamefully neglected to perform their duties toward 
them. I wish, then, asa white citizen of these United States, 
and a Catholic, to make what reparation I can for that wrong 
and that neglect. I hope that God will accept the reparation, 
and avert from these United States, so dear to me, and from 
the Church of God I love so well, any punishment they may 
have deserved by their injustice and neglect. And I em- 
power and command my executors, bereafter mentioned, if 
within three years after my death no steps shall have been 
taken by the most Reverend Archbishop and the priests of 
this city for the purchase or erection of a Catholic church 
for the colored Catholics of New York, to band over and pay © 
the last above-mentioned $5,000 Alabama State bonds to the 
asylum or home for colored people or children now located 
at 143d street, Western Boulevard, of this city, for their pro- 
tection and support.”’ 


The Jewish movement toward Jerusalem seems to 
have fairly set in, the Hebrew population of that 
city having increased fifty per cent., from 10,000 to 
15,000, since 1873. At this rate it would not take long 
to fulfill the prophecies in the most literal way; and 
there may yet be hopes of seeing Palestine the fertile, 
prosperous and well populated country that it was 
2,500 yearsago. The head and front of thelemigration 
movement in England is Sir Moses Montefiore, and 
the discussions and novels of Lord Beaconsfield have 
served to stimulate a romantic interest in the subject. 
Besides the Hebrew there isa considerable German 
colony in Jerusalem, there being as many as 400 resi- 
dents of that nationality. 


Mr. Ruskin has been selling a part of his library in 
London, and many of the books derive their principal 
value from hiscomments. It was alwaysa fortunate 
day when Coleridge borrowed a book. On its return 
it was generally epriched with notes more valuable 
than the volume itself. Mr. Ruskin’s notes relate 
principally to the reasons which induce him to part 
with the book, and may be profitably read by many 
whoare collecting libraries. One book goes to the mar- 
ket ‘‘ because its owner has never read it;” another, 
because “‘ there is no hope of reading it now;” a vol- 
ume of legends, because “‘life is too short for legends,” 
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MY LOST SELF. 
By Mary AINGE DE VERE. 


i deg wonder why my eyes are dim with tears. 
Then, shall I tell you? Long and long ago— 
Se long ago! years piled on weary years— 
There was a little child I used to know. 


And every day and night and every hour 
We took life’s gift together, sun and sbade, 

And saw the rainbow shining through the shower, 
And heard the talk that building robins made. 


We thought the world was ours, to come and go 
About its highways, finding treasures rare; 

We thought all heaven was ours, and fashioned so 
Grand castle after castle high in air ! 


Ah! now I find the world a desert wild; 

No room in all the sky for tower of mine. 
But most of all I miss my comrade child: 

Her brave true courage and her faith divine. 


Dead? Changed? I know not, sweet ; I only know 
That sometimes from the mirror’s shining space, 
In my own features, worn and faded so, 
I catch a glimmer of the bright lost face. 


You will no longer wonder that I weep, 

My little girl with eyes so grave and clear: 
Whatever treasure we may hold or keep 

To lose one’s happy self is saddest, dear ! 


MINISTERIAL STANDING IN THE 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 


By THE Rev. Bacon, D.D. 


N the theory of Congregationalism, the only church- 
officers are bishops and deacons. A bishop is 
literally an overseer, and the Greek word is sometimes 
so translated in the English New Testament. Intelli- 
gent Episcopalians agree with Congregationalists that, 
in the dialect of the Apostles, the bishop or overseer is 
the same officer with the presbyter orelder. Nor is 
there any doubt that the church-officers who are desig- 
nated sometimes as bishops and sometimes as elders 
are also pastors and teachers. Accordingly, in our 
Congregational churches to-day the only officers are 
pastors and deacons. The Congregational pastor 
is the official overseer of a church. We might 


_ call him bishop had not that name been unfortunately 


associated with pretensions to lordship over God’s 
heritage. 

A pastor is in his church an official minister of the 
Word. Therefore he must be “‘apttoteach.” He must 
‘‘take heed to himself and to all the flock over which 
the Holy Ghost hath made him overseer, to feed the 
flock of God,” doing the whole work of a shepherd. 
Not only must he, in the aptness to teach without 
which he ought not to hold his office, be a constant 
preacher to that congregation, feeding them with 
knowledge and understanding, but, in his character as 
shepherd, he must superintend the feeding of the flock 
by any who may occasionally speak to them. 

Such is the-official ministry in Congregational 
churches ; the ministry by bishops or elders (otherwise 
called pastors) chosen and ordained in every church. 
But from the beginving the churches known as Con- 
gregational have held that ‘‘ the work of preaching is 
not exclusively a function of church-officers.” John 
Robinson elaborately vindicated that position against 
Puritan objectors. There is in these churches, and 
ever has been, the official ministry and the unofficial ; 
the ministry of office and the ministry of gifts. The un- 
official ministry is a ministry of the gospel by brethren 
who are not bishops, nor presbyters, nor pastors and 
teachers, but who have gifts of knowledge and utter- 
ance which qualify them for such a ministry, and whose 
gifts having been tested have been in some way, for- 
mally or informally, recognized and certified. Mr. 
Moody, for example, is one whose gifts have been in. 
formally recognized far and near, and informally certi- 
fied in various ways. On the other hand, the late Dr. 
Rufus Anderson, so long a secretary of our greatest 
missionary institution, but recently called away, was 
one whose gifts were formally recognized and certified, 
long ago, by his public ordination to the work ofan 
evangelist. For another example, Dr. Alden, now a 
secretary of the same institution, withdrew from his 
church-office as pastor of the Phillips Church in Bos. 
ton to take a more conspicuous place in the unofficial 
ministry. His gifts, which were publicly recognized 
and certified in his ordination to office, were again 
recognized and certified with customary formality by 
the church which accepted his resignation and by the 
council which expressed assent and approval in behalf 
of neighbor churches. Missionaries, abroad or at 
home, are of the unofficial ministry—not pastors but 
evangelists—till they have gathered churches (or have 


> 


found them) by which they are chosen and inducted 
into the pastoral office. The ministers who give in- 
instruction in colleges and theological seminaries are 
unofficial ministers, unless they are at the same time 
pastors ; like the Andover professors, who are colleague 
pastors of the church in the Seminary, or Slike Pres. 
Seelye, who is pastor of the charch in Amherst College. 
So of ministers who, not holding the pastoral office in 
any church, are editors of journals or writers of books 
—so of those who are in transitu from one church to 
another—so of those who are looking for employment— 
so of those who, having undertaken to live by some 
other honest work, are nevertheless ready to minister 
the word occasionally as health may permit and oppor- 
tunity may require; they are not ecclesiastical officers, 
as they would be if they were Episcopaliars or Presby- 


terians, they are simply church-members whose gifts 


for what our fathers called ‘‘ the exercise of prophesy- 
ing” have been duly recognized and certified. 

Among those who profess and call themselves Con- 
gregationalists a question has been raised of late about 
‘*ministerial standing ;” and I observe that a committee 
of the National Council is to report on that subject. 
The coming up of such a question indicates progress 
in our denominational evolution. It is itselfa develop- 
ment. Of course the highly intelligent committee 
who have to report on the question will not overlook 
the distinction between the ministry as one of the two 
offices in a church and the ministry as one of the 
learned professions. But I suspect that in some other 
quarters that distinction has not been thought of, or, if 
remembered, has not been deemed important. 

‘* Ministerial responsibility and standing” is the 
topic on which the National Council expects informa- 
tion and suggestions from its Committee. What, then, 
is ‘‘ ministerial standing,’’ and how is it related to 
‘* ministerial responsibility’? A leading pastor in the 
Northwest has expressed the opinion that on this sub- 
ject there is an undesirable diversity between the 
Eastern Congregationalists and the Western; and he 
proposes a change in the interest of uniformity. He 
Says: 

“In New England, Congregational ministers generally, 
perhaps always, hold their ecclesiastical standing in minis- 
terial associations; but in the Western States the ministerial 
standing of our clergy is generally had in church conferences 
or associations.”’ 

Not in a spirit of captious criticism, nor in any un- 
friendliness, but only in a conservative regard for the 
Congregational polity as it was, and is, and must be till 
the ‘‘denomination ”’ shall have forgotten the meaning 
of its denomination, I invite attention to some things 
affirmed orimplied in this statement. Doubtless it 
was made in good faith, and without any suspicion 
of vagueness or lurking fallacy in the words employed. 
But let us look at it. 

1. Observe the use of the two words, “ ministerial ” 
and ‘‘ ecclesiastical.” Congregational ministers in 
New England are said to ‘‘hold their ecclesiastical 
standing in ministerial associations.” Thus it is 
quietly assumed that the ministerial associations are 
ecclesiastical bodies—which, in strict propriety of 
speech, they are not. Accurately speaking, an eccle- 
siastical body is a church body. But the associations 
of ministers in New England are not churches; nor are 
they constituted by any church or churches; nor have 
they any authority in or over the churches. They are 
societies of professional men for consultation and 
mutual aid in matters pertaining to their profession. 

2. Admitting that ‘‘ ecclesiastical standing ’’ means 
nothing more or less than “‘ ministerial standing,” or 
standing in the clerical profession, we must neverthe- 
less observe that the statement in regard to New En- 
gland is notcorrect. It is not necessary to the stand- 
ing or to the high standing of a Congregational minister 
that he be a member of some ministerial association. 
This I may make palpable by one conspicuous instance 
among many less conspicuous. The Rev. Edwards A. 
Park, one of the professors in the Theological Semi- 
nary at Andover, is indubitably a Congregational 
minister in good standing. I say this on the author- 
ity of the Year-Book for 1880, which informs us (p. 72) 
that in that seminary there is a Congregational Church 
of which the professors are the pastors. Dr. Park, 
then, being a pastor of a Congregational Church, is a 
Congregational minister. But the same Year-Book 
tells us (p. 125. Comp. p. 104) that this Dr. Park is 
one of those Congregational ministers who are “ re- 
ported to be members of no organization of Congre- 
gational Churches or ministers.’”” What is true of Dr. 
Park and others might be true of all. If every min- 
isterial association in Massachusetts should be dis- 
solved no minister would thereby lose his ecclesiastical 
or ministerial standing. 

3. No man is admitted into a ministerial association 
in order that he may become a minister. The appli- 
cant for membership is introduced as being already a 
minister, and is received on evidence, obtained by per- 
sonal conference or otherwise, that he is such a minis- 
ter as the members of that association are required to 


be. Associational standing presupposes an ecclesias- 
tical standing and a standing in the ministry. Instead 
of being essential to either it is superadded to both. 

4. Where, then, does a Congregational minister in 
New England hold his ecclesiastical and ministerial 
standing? To make the question clear, ask it about 
Professor Park. Where does he hold his standing as 
a Congregational minister? Just where he ought to 
hold it—namely, with the church in which he is a pas- 
tor. So long as that church retains him as one of its 
pastors, and is not excluded from the fellowship of the 
churches, he is a Congregational minister, and his 
standing as suchis unexceptionable. Should he resign 
the pastoral office, and receive at his dismissal the cus- 
tomary testimonials recognizing and certifyipg the 
gifts which qualify him for the ministry, he would 
continue to be in good standing as a Congregational 
minister; and his standing, ecclesiastical and minis- 
terial, would be nowhere else than in that church till 
his removal to some other church. ; 

But we are assured that, according to the Congrega- 
tionalism of the West, ‘‘ ministerial standing ’”’ (those 
few instances excepted in which ministerial associa- 
tions of the New England sort have been instituted) is 
in some conference or association of churches; and 
this is commended as the more excellent way. I will 
not venture to question the correctness of the state- 
ment as matter of fact, for it comes from a Western 
pastor ; and though I was born in the West I 
emigrated eastward sixty-eight years ago. Yet I may 
say, with deference, what this sort of ‘‘ ministerial 
standing’’ seems to mean. 1. A man ordained to the 
ministry as pastor or as evangelist has no standing as 
a minister unless he connects himself with a conference 
or association of churches. 2. The conference or as- 
sociation of churches can, at any time and for any cause, 
deprive him of ministerial standing, and he will be 
without redress or remedy. 3. His compensation for 
thus putting himself in the power of a body from whose 
censure there is no appeal must be found in the fact 
that he sits in that body not as sent from the church in 
which he is a member but as being in holy orders. 

The theory that ordination or ministerial standing 
lifts a man above the level of church membership, and 
puts him into a rank superior to the laity, can hardly 
be regarded as a new theory of the Christian ministry 
—new as it may be to old-fashioned Congregation- 
alists. 


THREE ENGLISH PREACHERS. 
By THE REV. STEPHEN H. Tyna, Jr., D.D. 


ONDON in the season is the desire of all preach- 
i, ers. They who are to the manor born come from 
afar to speak, and some of us from over the sea re- 
joice in the opportunity to hear famous men at their 
best. So great are the crowds in all parts of the 
metropolis that he who has any words to say unto the 
people is sure of an appreciative and responsive audi- 
ence. With three such throngs we found ourselves 
surrounded at the Temple Church, -«t. James’s, West- 
minster, and the Metropolitan Tabernacle on the same 
Sunday. 

The quaint edifice which belongs to the Inner and 
Middle Temples, and is the ecclesiastical home of 
benchers and barristers, has been so often described 
that we stay not at the door to repeat the Guide 
Book’s story. Its two parts are a reproduction of the | 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher at Jerusalem, and date 
from the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The aisles 
and stalls are reserved at the time of service for the 
members of the Temple, while ladies fringe the rows 
of men as heart’s-ease forms the borders of our garden 
beds. It is odd to see such black masses of men in 
the seats of honor while the gentler sex are in the 
places of those that serve. But tradition rules in this 
church as rigorously as in Friends’ meeting or a 
Jewish synagogue. The service is choral, and perfect 
in execution. There is lacking the volume of voices 
and echoes which makes so majestic the ritual of West- 
minster Abbey. The building is too small and com- 
pact to admit of such effects. But nothing could be 
more chaste than the anthem, or more inspiriting than 
the volume of manly voices in the familiar tunes of 
the congregational hymns. All meretricious additions 
to the simple Morning Prayer of the Church of Eng- 
land, which have made tawdry the furniture and puer- 
ile the worship cf so many local churches, have been 
sedulously excluded from this remarkable place. The 
Master of the Temple, Rev. Dr. Vaughan, is the 
preacher. For almost a generation he has spoken in 
this storied house and influenced the thought of proba- 
bly the most cultivated congregation in the kingdom. 
He is a heavily built man with a decidedly English 
cast of countenance and a broad pronunciation. As 
seen in the pulpit he appears to be between sixty and 
seventy years of age, and whilst there is nothing in 
his countenance to impress one with great intellectual 
power, there is everything in his presence to convince 
one that he is a man whose judgments may be trusted, 
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whose sympathies are broad, and whose character is 
the secret of his speech. His sermon was on the 
words, ‘‘ And he awoke out of his sleep, and said, I 
will go out, as at other times beforg, and shake myself. 
And he wist not that the Lord was departed from 
him,” as found in Judges xvi., 20. Without delaying 
to speak at length on the eccentric character and ro- 
mantic career of Samson, he treated his text as a 
parable, and deduced from it some very pointed and 
practical truths in reference to the bondage and free- 
dom of the human will. The sermon was formed on 
the familiar method of the preacher, and this brief 
outline will be found to accord with the scheme which 
prevails through all his printed addresses. It was de- 
livered without much gesture and with a very limited 
range of voice. Perhaps Dr. Alexander H. Vinton, 
the former Rector of St. Mark’s in the Bowery, is the 
best parallel for pulpit manner that I can suggest to 
New York readers. The attention was respectful and 
considerate, and the discourse was most effective 
without being eloquent. 
’ Having seen an advertisement that the Rev. Dr. 
Goulbourn, the Very Rev. the Dean of Norwich, would 
open a course of sermons on Eternal Punishment in 
St. James’s, Westminster we made our way thither 
in time for the afternoon service. While the Temple 
Church is just within Temple Bar, and so close to the 
real city of London, St. James’s is on Piccadilly, sur- 
rounded by the chief stores and residences of the West 
End. It is an ancient building, but without special 
interest in itself for Americans. The congregation is 
largely composed of the nobility and ‘‘ swells.” With- 
out invidious comparison, it more nearly approaches 
Grace Church, Broadway, than any other of our New 
York churches. Its rector is a charming gentleman of 
the old school, and without exception the best reader 
of the service that we have ever heard in England. 
But the chief attraction of this service was the vener- 
able preacher. He is well known to American Chris- 
tians by his devotional books, which have obtained 
among us so extensive a circulation. In figure he is 
short, stout, with round, bald head, fringed by short, 
closely-cut white hair. His age cannot be far from 
seventy-five, but there is no apparent abatement of his 
intellectual force.. His argument was that eternal 
punishment is compatible with divine justice. It was 
really only the introduction to six successive sermons, 
and dwelt more upon the mystery of iniquity in sin as 
demonstrated by the sacrifice of the Atonement than 
upon the doctrine in question itself. It was a temper- 
ate, forceful presentation of a topic which Canon Far- 
rar, more than any living Churchman, has forced into 
debate. The genial expression of the speaker’s face 
was strangely in contrast with the searching and 
stern statements of his sermon. It was manifest that 
all that he said was born of conviction and not of de- 
sire. He is a foeman worthy of Farrar’s steel, which 
is a Damascus blade; and when these sermons shall 
be published I predict for them a circulation wider 
than that which *‘ The Eternal Hope’’ has attained. It 
was most unfortunate that the Dean was compelled to 
append to his discourse an appeal for the National 
Schools of the parish. It took off the edge of his ar- 
gument, and it contained sentiments most strange to 
those of us who are committed to purely secular edu- 
cation. It was gratifying to us to learn from the 
appeal, though we did not put a sixpence in the plate, 
that the Ward Schools were threatening the very ex- 
istence of these parochial pretenders. By the way, 
what a wonderful folly is the custom of taking collec- 
tions in these churches at the door on the going out 
of the congregations. We stood for a few moments 
opposite the plate holder to watch my lords and ladies 
respond to the plea. One would have thought many 
of them to be like the poor widow of the Gospels in 
the amount, though no one would suspect them of her 
spirit in giving. 

So often has Mr. Spurgeon’s work been described 
that we hesitate to attempt a sketch of the closing 
service of our Sunday, in the Metropolitan Tabernacle. 
This greatest religious work of all England is as far 
from Piccadilly as St. James’s is from the Temple. 
It is the apex, on the Surrey side of the Thames, of a 
triangle to which the line from the Temple to St. 
James’s would form the base. Often during the past 
eighteen years have we worshiped with this great mul- 
titude, but never was the throng larger than now. 
Probably five thousand persons, the majority of whom. 
were evidently plain people of the shop-ocracy class in 
London, listened breathlessly to an exceedingly simple 
but spiritually satisfying sermon on the Christian be- 
liever as ‘‘the watered garden of the Lord.” His 
main Observations were that the Christian life is one 
of highest culture, continual dependence, sufficient 
for all need, and a source of delight to the Mas- 
ter. These thoughts were all drawn directly from the 
illustration of his text, and were clothed in a “language 
understanded of the people.”” Only one approach to 


sheep came to be fed the hay was found so high above 
their heads as to suggest that it must be intended for 
giraffes and not for them. 

For all purposes of a Christian Church the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle has in our judgment always stood 
foremost in England. Indeed, we are not sure that a 
true church, after the model of the Book of Acts, is 
possible except where the lower classes predominate 
in its membership. This was the reflection with 
which we closed our Sunday as we left the Tabernacle 
to the merry sound of silver dropping into the monty- 
boxes along the walls. Wickliffe’s version of the text 
is true—‘‘ The poor have taken to the preaching of the 
gospel.” 


JOKES—PRACTICAL AND OTHER- 
WISE. 
By CHARLES L. NORTON. 


INCE Time was young’ practical jokers have fur- 
nished for adherents of the doctrine of total de- 
pravity one of their most potent arguments ; and yet the 
sentiment in our fallen natures which prompts enjoy- 
ment of such a joke is so deep-seated and universal that 
when looked upon dispassionately it inevitably. com- 
mands a certain quantum of sympathy, if not of re- 
spect. The arguments that are used to enforce some 
of the profoundest theories of philosophy and religion 
might with equal force be adduced in support of tbe 
theory that the enjoyment of practical jokes is a nec- 
essary condition of life. 

Apparently the trait, or propensity, or whatever it 
may be termed, has its roots in a certain enjoyment of 
other people’s misfortunes. This sounds, at first blush, 
very heathenish and uncharitable, but what are the 
facts? Who of us can see a man or a boy—provided 
he be well and strong—chasing his fugitive hat on a 
windy day without an inclination to laughter? Ifthe 
owner of the hatis feeble or crippled the case is dif- 
ferent, and there are few groups ofspectators that will 
not furnish volunteer helpers on the instant. 

A recent case in this city, when the mails were used 
to annoy a prominent clergyman, became town talk 
for a week or two. In all respectable quarters the out- 
rage was condemned, but it was, apparently, more on 
account of certain obviously malicious features than 
because of the characteristics which tended to identify 
it as a practical joke. One of the morning journals, 
after giving the latest items concerning the case and 
commenting upon them with praiseworthy severity, 
went on in the same column to rehearse the story of 
Hook’s famous Berner’s Street hoax with evident 
gusto, and even went so far as tosay that if the perpe- 
trator of the current houx intended to emulate ‘that 
prince of practical jokers, Theodore Hook,” . . . 
‘*he has produced a very weak imitation.” Thus it is 
made evident that in some of those whocondemn prac- 
tical joking in no measured terms there lurks a secret 
disposition to laugh when the joke does not come too 
near the present time and to living persons. 

Few whose attention has not been turned to the fact 
realize how much of our amusement is drawn from the 
troubles and perplexities, real or fictitious, of other 
people; or, which is the same thing, to that spirit of 
mischief that leads us to relish a practical joke. What, 
for instance, makes us laugh at the adventures of Don 
Quixote unless it be that the doughty knight’s mishaps 
have a ridiculous side? Falstaff would be not in the 
least amusing were it not for the difficulties into which 
he falls; and so it is with nearly all the lighter pas- 
sages of comedy in Shakespeare and the other early 
English wits. 

Among modern writers the rule holds with equal 
force. Half the funny paragraphs in the papers, nearly 
all the laughable situations on the stage, and a surpris- 
ingly large proportion of the amusing passages in cur- 
rent fiction, derive their comicality, directly or indi- 
rectly, from some one’s blunder or from some one’s 
mishap. 

What shall be said, then? Are all jokes that possess 

this characteristic to be frowned upon? Probably 

there are those who think or say that they should be. 

They are of that class to whom distinctions of this 

kind are ‘always repugnant; and it must be confessed 

that when it comes to an uncompromising question of 
Christian charity these ascetics, or stoics, or whatever 

it is right to call them, have a very strong case. 

“What!” say they, ‘shall I laagh at my brother’s 

calamity? Shall I smile at silly paragraphs that point 

to a possible calamity to some imaginary person? Far 

be it from me so long as I profess charity to all men!” 

Strangely enough, people who can and do laugh at 

the average joke look with some uneasiness and dis- 

trust upon these non-laughing brothers. They cannot 

refute unanswerable arguments, haps, but an inner 

sense pronounces them unsound. The fact is that 

there is, deeply implanted in our nature, and, for that 

matter, in the natures of a considerable proportion of 

the animal! kingdom, an irrepressible tendency to laugh 
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Witticism found its place in the sermon. Speaking of | 
Some unprofitable preachers, he said that when the 


school can eradicate it. It is indeed a merciful dis- 
pensation of Providence that misfortunes fall but 
lightly on all save the immediate victims. Bear we 
one another’s burdens never so faithfully the load is 
light to all save those who are directly beneath it. 
Mourn we never so sincerely over another’s loss we 
cannot feel it as though it were ourown. And it is 
better so, else would life be well-nigh unsupportable. 
It is remarkable that the founders of the three great 
religions of the world were, according to tradition, 
singularly grave men. Be the legend true or false it 
suggests the deduction that the ideal type of man is 
not moved to mirth bythe ordinary haps and mishaps 
of his fellows. 

The most satisfactory conclusion that can be reached 
regarding this puzzling matter of jokes, simple or 
practical, is that those which considerate people can 
properly enjoy or countenance are devoid of malice; 
but this definition cannot, in the nature of things, be 
exact. One person will take a joke in good part which 
will cut another to the quick, and perhaps rankle in 
his memory for a life-time. Intimate friends may per- 
petrate harmless jokes among themselves which if 
tried upon strangers would be considered affronts. 
Our stoic will probably say—and here again his logical 
position is impregnable—that the only safe way is to 
abjure jokes altogether. It is nothing to him that the 
misery which overweights the world would be intensi- 
fied an hundred fold if laughter-provoking jokes were 
forbidden. He is as incapable of perceiving the higher 
law that governs such matters as a materialist is of 
recognizing the force of arguments drawn from spirit- 
ual sources. 

Let us then not be debarred our fun, but let us re- 
member that malice and uncharitableness are sins of 
commission, and that inconsiderateness is a very posi- 
tive sin of omission, especially when it leads to the 
perpetration of a cruel practical joke. | 


PICTURES OF TRAVEL, 
A SAXON FARM. 


By E. H. Lippy. 


‘ FTER Hohenheim, an old castle and estate of 
the mighty King of all Wurtemburg, now a 
prosperous agricultural school and experiment station 
over which presides the distinguished chemist and 
compiler of ‘‘ Wolff's Tables ;” Weihengtephan, where 
Bavaria employs scientists to make the best beer in 
the world and teaches her sons the science and practice 
of manufacturing the national beverage; Jena, with 
its excellent agricultural school, as well as pleasant 
memories of the great mea once students in her uni- 
versity, and a grim reminder of the mutations of for- 
tune in the Napoleonic battle field on the heights; 
Tharandt, where Nobbe and Stoeckhardt have saved 
more thalers to German farmers and enriched the em- 
pire more than has. Bismarck; Pommritz; Leipsic; 
Moeckern and Halle, the headquarters of Saxon farm- 
ing—after this tour of the treasuries of German agri- 
cultural science I was prepared to inspect the great 
farms of Saxony. 

From Halle to Magdeburg is a pleasant railroad 
journey through a prairie country of many fine farms, 
with here and there a thoroughly German manufactur- 
ing town or farm village. Wegersleben is two hours 
from Magdeburg and the railroad station nearest 
Schlanstedt. Having forwarded my letter of intro- 
duction to Herr Rimpau I feel some uneasiness at 
finding no one at the station to meet me, for the 
Saxon farmer of many acres is very polite and hospi- 
table. But a buxom lass manages to make me under- 
stand the direction, and, consoling myself with the 
thought that walking is the best way to see a strange 
country, I take the highway, with Schlanstedt now and 
then visible through the trees, as it stands on a slight 
elevation in the wide plain. 

Like the houses and railways, the German country 
roads are made for permanent use. This one is macads 
amized, and deep and clean and grassed ditches 
border the sides. Passing a substantial beet-sugar 
factory—the representative of a great industry—I turn 
into the direct road to S——, which is paved better 
than Broadway, and well-made open drains run by its 

sides. 

The village ahead, with the fields on either hand, is 

one of the old-time possessions of some lordly baron; 

the village but the clustering houses of the yeomanry 

who owed him fealty, built under the castle walls for 

protection rather than in the open fields which they 

tilled when their master’s wars gave them time. But 

the past is dead, and peace and a prosperous agriculture 

have taken the place of robbery and petty wars. 

Like many German farm villages, this is composed” 
of low stone houses, very old, with tiled roofs and 

quaint gables, and set close together in picturesque 

inequality on streets that begin anywhere and lead no- 

where—except into a maze of more houses—but all 


at absurdities, and not all the arguments of the stoic 


neatly paved with well-worn, small round stones. By 
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keeping to the widest and most traveled street I easily 
find my way to the schloss (German for castle), where 
I have learned that Herr Rimpau dwells. Two high 
stone posts mark the gateway, whence the gate has 
long been absent, and on the other side of the large 
yard looms the castle wall, rough and rude, and 
pierced only by a few narrow windows. But though 
the castle looks forbidding the foreground is peaceful 
enough. The yard is flanked by long lines of carts, 
plows and other implements, all neatly painted and 
set in regular order, as if for parade; low stables wall 
in the yard on three sides, and I hear the questioning 
low of cows and plaintive bleating of lambs. 

Crossing the yard, I pass under a wide archway in 
the castle wall, where I find a shining brass bell-knob, 
and send a merry jingle of sound through the old pile. 
Then I stop to think on the manner of my coming to 
this lordly abode; but this is no time for misgivings, 
so, With an inward quake, but all the outward dignity 
of an American sovereign, I pass my card to the servant 
and speak his master’s name. With as much trouble 
as Mark Twain’s Yankee senator in Naples, I learn that 
Herr Rimpau is away from home. My vocabulary was 
not arranged with a view tosuch an emergency, and I 
can only smile and stare at the man. Fortunately, 
an idea finally comes to him, and he informs me that 
the Herr’s brother can see me. Iam soon ushered up 
the narrow winding steps just within the archway into 
a room which bespeaks the German student by its val- 
jant array of pipes in what might serve as a hotel um- 
brella rack, foils on the wall, beer-mugs on the table, 
and a book-case where the books are carefully stored 
away under a protecting curtain of dust. 

The young Herr, a stoutly-built, broad-faced German 
youth, receives me cordially. He speaks German, 
French and Latin, but not a word of English. My 
Latin rusted out years ago, and French with a Ger- 
man accent is too much for me; so Deutsch is our 
only resource. The latter is an easy language if one 
understands putting the words together; but though I 
know a full hundred words, I am not an adept in con- 
struction on the German plan. Such an experience, 
however, can be appreciated only by those who are 
privileged to enjoy it in person. 

Having identified myself, I learn that my letter of irf- 
troduction arrived after the departure of Herr Rimpau ; 
but though it has been read and placed me ona good 
footing, my own note, naming the time of my visit, 
was unintelligible; hence my non-reception at the sta- 
tion. My entertainers read printed English readily, 
but not my penmanship. This seems strange, as my 
writing when fresh is plain enough to most people. 

The ‘‘inspector,” an official correspondiag to the 
American farm superintendent, soon joins us to guide 
us over the farm. But though well educated, as are all 
these inspectors, and a genial companion, Herr Fisch- 
bach seems to think me deaf, and strives to make me 
understand by shouting his words rapidly close to my 
ear, which sets the student into a fit of jovial laughter, 
and puts us on a congenial footing. 

Taking a carriage, we start on a tour of inspec- 
tion. During our drive over the smooth, well-built 
farm roads I learn something of the management of a 
great Saxon farm, though eften at the expense of vocal 
gymnastics. Nota foot of waste land is to be seen; 
the fields are cultivated to the roadway; no weeds are 
allowed even in the ditches or margins of the fields, 
and we pass a man replanting thin spots in the grain- 
fields. 

The farm covers 3,400 morgen; the surface like an 
Illinois prairie; the soil, for the most part, a fertile, 
light loam, and all under the plow, as follows: sugar- 
beets, 1,000 morgen; wheat, 500; potatoes, 400; barley, 
250; oats, 200; rye, 200; lucern, 200; peas, 160; wheat 
and rye sown together for bread-making and distillery 
use, 100; rape, 50; maize, 20; the remainder in grass. 
As the figures indicate, the specialty here is beet- 
sugar, and there is a fine sugar factory on the estate, 
which also uses large quantities of beet-roots grown by 
small farmers in the vicinity. The residue of pulp in- 
cident to the sugar-making is fed, with other fodder, to 
150 cows, which, as on most Saxon farms, are kept in 
stables the year through, as the land is too valuable for 
pasture, especially as itis not well adapted to grass. 
In connection with the sugar factory is an alcohol dis- 
tillery, where the potatoes are utilized, as well as much 
of the grain. The distillery refuse is fed, with beet- 
pulp, oats, etc., to 300 to 500 hogs of Dutch and York- 
shire breeds (the latter preferred). There are also 
1,200 to 1,500 sheep, which are kept in stables until 
harvest, when they are turned upon the beet-fields to 
feed upon the beet-tops. Seventy oxen and forty 
horses are required to do the work, in addition toa 
steam-plow of the largest capacity. Before the steam- 
plow came 160 working oxen were kept. 

It is a pleasant sight to see the long lines of men, 
women and children hoeing the grain. The adults 
work together in scores and fifties, women forming 
one wing of the line, men the other. The line marches 


across the field, slowly, steadily, to the muffled music 


of clanking hoes. In the distance, their various gay 
and dull colored dresses seem uniforms, and the com- 
pany a party of Amazons with their husbands and 
brothers fighting the common enemy—weeds and 
drought. Further on we see full fifty boys and girls 
hoeing clover in the same military fashion, and not a 
bit the worse for the labor: their bodies stout and 
healthy, cheeks blooming, with eyes bright and cheer- 
ful. Each lad politely raises his cap, and every lassie 
courtesies as we approach. Their eyes twinkle with new 
l&ht as my companion distributes the daily wage, for 
the children workers at Schlanstedt are paid each day 
as an encouragement. Half the day will be spent in 
school, as Prussian law requires; so labor and learn- 
ing go hand in hand, to the apparent advantage of each. 

At this time (May) sixty men are employed, 160 
women and 200 children of ten to fifteen years of age. 
During summer about 250 adults are kept at work. 
The daily wage of the men ranges from 37 to 624% 
cents per day, according to the work; that of the 
women from 22'¢ cents upward ; children 15 cents per 
day, or 744 cents for a half day. 
children is hoeing the wheat, rye and other grains, 
which are grown in drills eight to ten inches apart, and 
cultivated more carefully than we care for Indian corn. 
Even clover is sown in drills and hoed once. 

I cannot sympathize with those American writers 
who so deplore the working of women in the fields in 
Europe ; for in several months’ travel among the com- 
mon people I have found them healthier and happier 
than the corresponding class of women in America. 
And we should remember that our strength and civili- 
zation are largely the fruit of this sturdy peasantry 
transplanted to free air and free institutions. It is 
these brawny, broad-shouldered, broad-hipped peasant 
women who mothered the victorious armies of Von 
Molkt—an army of strong arms and sound digestion, 
with heads educated under the best school system in 


the world, and a leadership of the same order but of 


higher intelligence. And solong as German women 
work in the fields, and education continues, so long 
may Europe fear a Bismarck. 

After skirting the great beet and grain fields, and a 
visit to the sugar factory, now being put in summer 
order—the working season lasting from November to 
March—we return to the castle for dinner. Asrepairs 
are going on, we enter by a winding stairway to a side 


room where Frau Rimpau graciously presides at the. 


simple but palatable repast. In his cage on the wall 
sings a canary from the Hartz mountains, where even 
now the head of the house is absent buying horses. 
The one window in the thick wall is high and narrow, 


and it frames a pleasant German landscape of wood 


and field; the more like a picture as we cannot get 
near enough to widen the view. 

Dinner over, young Herr Rimpau shows me about 
the buildings. The old schloss bears the burden of its 
thousand years like ahale old soldier retired from war 
to the peace of a quiet fireside, but ever wearing a 
martial air. A big cube, in outward form, with a high 
steep roof surrounding a large court yard; its walls 
of granite, roughly hewn, and the stones irregular in 
shape and size ; its outer windows but narrow slits, as 
if for port holes, few in number and high from the 
ground, and the remnants of an encircling wall here 
and there, the castle was evidently built for defense 
rather than beauty. Within the court the aspect 
changes: here are broad windows and some attempt 
at ornamentation; but father Time has rubbed the 
carvings so persistently with rain drops and frost as to 
nearly obliterate the figures. Over the doorway to the 
main entrance isthe old coat-of-arms. How pomp and 
might of arms have turned to thrift and industry! The 
grand entrance hall is now the dairy, where the milk of 
150 cows is made into butter and cheese by brawny 
maidens; and the doorway which once swelled with 
pride over the forms of bold warriors and proud dames, 
now, its passage closed, humbly arches above astream 
of white milk which enters three times daily through 
a cooling apparatus, and thence by a conduit to the 
interior. This wing of the castle contains the dairy 
and several chambers; one wing is the present dwell- 
ing; a third holds the offices, etc., and the fourth is 
the granary. 

During a siesta in the garden I am told the history 
of Schlanstedt. Formerly it was the estate of Graf 
von Regenstein, but in the course of events became 
crown property, together with many another baronial 
domain. These confiscated estates, instead of being 
given to favorites or sold, are held by the government 
and rented to a class of men who would honor any 
country. To secure good talent and faithful manage- 
ment it is made an honor to hold one of these farms 
for a certain number of years, when the occupier has 
a title conferred upon him, and his servants are allowed 
to wear a livery betokening his rank. Herr Rimpau, 
for example, speaks several languages, and is so much 
of a scientist as to be a correspondent of Charles Dar- 
win, and his great farm is conducted in a most syste- 
matic, business-like manner, under his personal 


The chief labor of 


supervision, and with all the aids of chemistry and 
mechanical science. In no other country have I seen 
agriculture so honored, respectable and respected as 
in Saxony. 

With regrets that I cannot accept the pressing invi- 
tation for a longer visit, one of my pleasantest days in © 
the Fatherland is ended by a brisk drive to the station 
in the cool of evening, and a sleepy railway ride to 
Magdeburg. 


MOUNTAIN LORE. 
By Mrs. Marcaret B. PEEke. 


H°v many robes, O mountains, 
Do ye wear in a single day ? 
Purple and blue and amethyst, 
Bright golden and mystical grey — 
These are a part of the colors 
Ye choose for your gorgeous array. 


Under your sides is there beating 
A heart that is moody as ours— 
Glowing and happy in sunlight, 
Dreamy and tender in showers ? 
Sighing through tremulous branches 
Or smiling in millions of flowers ? 


Is it because ye remember 
When first by the sun ye were seen 
That ye blush in the early morn, 
Through the dazzling opaline sheen 
That hangs o’er your face ina mist, 
Like a veil on the brow of a queen ? 


And when ye are wrapped in the folds 
Of storm.-clouds as black as the night 

Are ye mourning o’er griefs never told, 
Locked deep in your bosom from sight? 

Is this why the dew-drops, like tears, 
Bathe your feet in the morning light ? 


O mountains ! stand forth in your glory 
Of golden, or purple, or blue, 

And show us your moods and changes 
By constantly varying hue: 

When everything earthly proves false 
What a comfort to know ye are true! 


THE ABSURDITY OF A LIQUOR 
LICENSE. 


BY THE REV. ENocH Ponp, D. D. 


HE old idea of intoxicating drinks was that, in 
themselves, they are nourishing, strengthening, 
useful; and injurious only when taken to excess. The 
effort, therefore, was to guard against the abuse of 
them; to prevent, if possible, their being taken to ex- 
cess. To secure this object the practice was to entrust 
the sale of them to suitable persons only, and to 
charge money for the licenses—to secure something 
out of the traffic for the public chest—and this practice 
was well enough if the principle on which if was 
founded was but just. If the danger and evil of the 
use of spirits was only in the excess, then public cau- 
tion should be taken to guard against excess: and per- 
haps no better plan could be devised for this purpose 
than that of the license. 

But one of the discoveries of the temperance reforma- 
tion—perhaps the most important of them all—is, that 
for persons in health, and to be used as a drink, intoxi- 
cating liquors are never useful; they serve only to 
excite, never to nourish and strengthen; and that the’ 
habitual use of them is injurious and dangerous, caus- 
ing more suffering and poverty, diseases and deaths, 
than any other cause whatever. This is a late dis- 
covery, and a great discovery; and if it be true, as we 
believe it is, then the practice of selling licenses for 
the sale and use of it loses all its consistency, loses its | 
entire foundation, and becomes one of the grossest 
and most dangerous absurdities. 

Perhaps I can best show this by two or three com- 
parisons. Let us apply the principle to other like 
cases. We learn from the papers that the army worm, 
one of the most destructive little pests in the world, 
has made its appearance in some parts of our country, 
and is destroying every green thing in its progress. 
The farmers are much aroused for the destruction of 
the little vermin, and leave no means untried to be rid 
of him. Now, suppose the government should insist 
on tolerating the army worm; should pass an act for 
that purpose, and should license a set of men to look 
after the interests of the poor worm, and take care, at 
least, that it should not be utterly destroyed; that 
enough, at least, should be left for seed.- Now what 
would be thought of such an act? Who would ap- 
prove it or wish its continuance? And yet the army 
worm, with all its mischief, is not to be compared 
with the ravages of intoxicating drinks. The former 
can destroy only the products of the field, while the 
latter is destroying, the country over, not only prop- 
erty of all kinds, but the health, the happiness of in- 
dividuals and families, and, in cases innumerable, life 
itself. 

Take another case, of a more ridiculous character 
Here is a worthy housekeeper whose home is terribly © 
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infested with rats. They have forced their way into 
every part of it. They are found, not only in the 
garret and cellar, but in the kitchen, and even the par- 
lor; eating, destroying, defiling everything. Of course 
she is trying to destroy them, and she is killing a good 
many. But her heart is touched, and she cannot bear 
to destroy them all. She pities them, and has a place 
prepared where she is keeping and feeding a few of the 
rats, that they may live, and breed, and keep the stock 
good, and may be ready for service whenever she shall 
want. Now what would you think of such a woman? 
Do you believe there ever was such an one? Was ever 
such a fool seen in woman’s clothes? And yet what 
better do those do who wear the garb of magistrates, 
and who are selling licenses the country over to sell 
intoxicating liquors, and thus make drunkards, and 
ruin families, and hurry thousands ‘upon thousands 
who otherwise might be useful and happy to a prema- 
ture death and a drunkard’s grave—and eternity! Let 
the sellers of licenses and their supporters the world 
over think of this, and say whether the vile practice 
shall be continued. : 


A DAY OF FATRE* 
By E. P. 


CHAPTER X. 
A BIT OF EDEN. 


NHIS is my first entrance into Eden,’ I said, as 

we passed through the rustic gate made of 

cedar branches and between posts green with Ameri- 
can ivy. 

‘¢ Like another man, you won’t stay here long.” 

‘¢ Like Adam, I shall certainly go out when you do.” 

‘‘That will be before very Jong as a have promised 
Mr. Yocomb some music.” 

‘¢ Even though a Bohemian ollie as you may think, 
I am conscious of a profound gratitude to some benefti- 
cent power, for I never could have done so wisely 
myself. I might have been in Sodom and Gomorrah— 
for New York in contrast seems a union of both— 
receiving reports of the crimes and casualties of the 
day, but I am here; with this garden in the foreground 
and music in the background.” 

‘*You don’t know anything about the music, and 
you may yet wish it so far in the background as to be 
inaudible.” 

‘*T admit that I will be in a dilemma when we reach 
the music, for no matter how much I protest you will 
know just what I think.” | 

‘Yes, you had better be honest.” 

_* Come, open for me the treasures of your ripe ex- 
perience. You have been a week in the country. I 
know you will give me arosebud—a rare old-fashioned 
one, if you please, with a quaint, sweet meaning; for 
I see that such abound in this garden and I am wholly 
out of humor with the latest mode in everything. 
Recalling your taste for homely, honest worth, as 
shown by your passion for Old Plod, I shall seek a 
blossom among the vegetables for you. Ah, here is 
one that is sweet, white and pretty,” and I plucked a 
cluster of flowers from a potato hill. ‘* By the way, 
what flower is that?” I asked demurely. 

She looked at it blankly for a moment, then re- 
inarked with a smile, ‘‘ You have said that it was sweet, 
White and pretty. Why inquire farther?” 

‘¢‘Miss Warren, have you been here a week and 
don’t know a potato blossom?” 

‘‘Our relations may be changed,” she said, ‘‘ and 
you become the teacher.”’ 

‘* Ah, here comes Zillah. We will settle this ques- 
tion according to Scripture. Does it not say, ‘ A little 
child shall lead them’? Who are you so glad to see, 
little one; Miss Warren or me?” 

‘*T don’t know thee very well yet,” she said, simply, 

‘* Do you know Miss Warren very well?” 

yes, indeed.” 

‘* How soon did you come to know her well?” 

‘* The first day, when she kissed me.” 

‘*T think that’s a very nice way of getting ac- 
quainted. Won’t you let me kiss you good night when 
you get sleepy?” 

‘She looked up with a doubtful smile and said, 
‘I’m afraid thy mustache will tickle me.” 

The birds were singing in the orchard near, but there 
was not a note that to my ear was more musical 
than Miss Warren’s laugh. I stooped down before the 
little girl as [ said, 

** Suppose we see if a kiss tickles you now, and if it 
don’t now you won’t mind it then, you know.” 

She came hesitatingly to me and gave the coveted 
Salute with a delicious mingling of maidenly shyness 
and childish innocence and frankness. 

‘** Ah,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ Eden itself contained nothing 
To think that I should have been 
so honored—I who have written the resords of enough 
— to sink a world.” 


‘¢ Perhaps if you had committed some of them she 
wouldn’t have kissed you.” 

‘‘Tf I had to live in a ninety-nine story tenement 
house, as so many do, I think I would have committed 
them all. Well, I may come to it. Life is a risky 
battle to such as I, but I’m in heaven now.” 

‘* You do seem very happy,” she said, looking at me 
wistfully. 

‘*T am very happy. I have given myself up wholly 
to the influences of this day, letting them sway me, 
lead withersoever they will. If this is a day of des- 
tiny no stupid mulishness of my mine shall thwart the 
happy combination of the stars. That the fates are 
propitious I have singular reason to hope. Yesterday 
I was a broken and-dispirited man. This evening I 
feel the influence of all this glad June life. Good Mrs. 
Yocomb has taken mein hand. I’m to study topog- 
raphy with’ a teacher that has several other bumps 
besides that of locality, and Zillah is eming to show us 
the Garden of Eden.” 

‘‘TIs this like the Garden of Eden?” the little girl 
asked, looking up at me in surprise. 

‘‘ Well, I’m not sure that it’s just like it, but I’m 
more than content with this garden. In one respect I 
think it’s better—there are no snakes here. Now, 
Zillah, lead where you please. I’m in a following 
mood. De you know where any of these birds live? 
Do you think any of them are at home on their nests? 
If so we'll call and pay our respects. When I was a 
horrid boy I robbed a bird’s nest, and I often have a 
twinge of remorse for it.” 

‘* Do you want to see a robin’s nest?” asked Zillah, 
excitedly. 

Yes, indeed.” 

‘‘Then come, and walk softly when Ido. There’s 
one in that lilac bush there. If we don’t make a noise 
perhaps we can see mother robin on the nest. ’Sh— 
’sh, very softly, now lift me up as father did—there, 
don’t you see her?” 

I did for a moment, and then the bird flew away on 

a swift, silent wing, but from a neighboring tree the 
nisi robin clamored loudly against our intrusion. 
Nevertheless Zillah and I peeked in. 

‘Oh, the queer little things!” she said. “ They : seem 
all mouth and swallow.”’ 

‘‘Mrs. Robin undoubtedly thinks them lovely. Miss 
Warren, you are not quite tall enough, and since I 
can’t hold you up like Zillah ll get a box from the 
tool-house. Isn’t this the jolliest housekeeping you 
ever saw? A father, mother and six children with a 
house six inches across and open to the sky. Compare 
that with a Fifth Avenue mansion!” 

‘¢T think it compares very favorably with most man- 
sions on the avenue,” she said, after I returned with 
a box and she had peered for a moment into the roof- 
less home. 

‘*T thought you always spoke the truth,” I remarked, 
assuming a look of blank amazement. 

‘* Well, prove that I don’t.” ” 

‘*Do you mean to say that you think that a simple 
house uf which this nest is the type compares favora- 
bly with a Fifth Avenue mansion?” 

‘* What do you know about such mansions?” 

‘¢ T have pupils in some of the best of them.”’ 

‘‘T hear the voicés of many birds, but you are the 
rara avie of them all,’ I said, looking very incredu- 
lous. 


‘* Not at all, lam simply matter of fact. Which is 
worth the more—a Seemahed house or the growing 
children in it?” 

‘* The children ought to be.” 

‘* Well, many a woman has so much house and fur- 
niture to look after that she has no time for her chil- 
dren. The little brown mother we have frightened 
away can give nearly all her time to her children. 
And, by the way, they may take cold unless we depart 
and let her shelter them again with her warm feathers. 
Besides, the protesting paterfamilias on the pear-tree 
there is not aware of our good will towards him and 
his, and is naturally very anxious as to what we human 
monsters intend. The mother bird keeps quiet, but 
she is watching us from some leafy covert with ten- 
fold his anxiety.” 

‘** You will admit, however, that the man bird is do- 
ing the best he can.” 

‘Oh yes, I have a broad charity for all of his kind.” 
‘¢ Well, I’m one of his kind, and so shall take heart 
and bask in your general good will. Stop your noise, 
old fellow, and go and tell your wife she may come 
home to the children. I differ from you, Miss Warren, 
as I foresee I often shall. You are not matter-of-fact 
at all. You are unconventional, unique—” 

‘‘Why not say queer, and give your meaning in good 
plain English?” 

‘* Because that is not my meaning. I fear you are 
worse—that you are romantic. Moreover, I am told 
that girls who dote on ‘love in a cottage’ all marry 
rich men if thechance comes.” 


said, after amoment’s hesitation, ‘‘Well, why shouldn’t 
they, if the rich men are the right men?” 

‘*Oh, [ think such a course eminently proper and 
thrifty. I’m not finding fault with it in the least. They 
who do this are a little inconsistent, however, in shun- 


| ning so carefully that ideal cottage over which, as 


young ladies, they had mild and poetic raptures. Now 
I can’t associate this kind of thing with you. If you 
had ‘drawings’ or ‘leadings’—as Mrs. Yocomb would 
say—towards a Fifth Avenue mansion, you would say 
so in effect. I fear you are romantic, and are under the 
delusion that love in a cottage means happiness. You 
have a very honest face, and you looked into that nest 
as if you liked it.” 

‘*Mr. Moreton,” she said, frowning and laughing at 
the same time, ‘‘ I’m not going to be argued out of self- 
consciousness. If we don’t know what we know we 
don’t know anything. I insist upon it that I am utter- 
ly matter-of-fact in my opinions on this question, 
State the subject briefly in prose. 
for the sake of a home, or a home for the sake of a 
family? I know of many instances in which the former 
of these suppositions is true. The father toils and 
wears himself out, often gambles—speculating some 
call it—and not infrequently cheats and steals outright 
in order to keep up his establishment. The mother 
works and worries, smoothes her wrinkled brow to 
curious visitors, burdens her soul with innumerable 
deceits, and enslaves herself that her house and its be- 
longings may be as good or a little better than her 
neighbors’. The children soon catch the same spirit 
and their souls become absorbed in wearing apparel. 
They are complacently ignorant concerning topics of 
general interest and essential culture, but would be 
mortified to death if suspected of being a little off on 
‘good form’ and society’s latest whims in mode. It is 
a dreary thraldom to mere things in which the soul 
becomes as material, narrow and hard as the objects 
which absorb it. There is no time for that which gives 
ideality and breadth.” 

‘Po you realize that your philosophy would stop 
half the industries of the world? Do you not believe 
in large and sumptuously furnished houses?” 

‘* Yes, for those who have large incomes. One may 
live in a palace and yet not be a slave to the palace, 
Our home should be as beautiful as our taste and 
means can make it, but, like the nest yonder;it should 
simply serve its purpose, leaving us the time and 
means to get all the good out of the world at large that 
we can.” 

A sudden cloud of sadness overcast her face as she 
continued after a moment, half in soliloquy, 

‘* The robins will soon take wing and leave the nest; 
so must we. How many have gone already !”’ 

‘But the robins follow the sun in their flight,” I 
said gently, ‘‘and they find skies more genial than 
those they left.” 

She gave me a quick appreciative smile as she said: 

‘‘ That’s a pleasant thought.” 

‘¢ Your home must be an ideal one,’’ I remarked un- 
thinkingly. 

She colored slightly and laughed as she answered. 

‘‘Tam something like asnail. I carry my home, if 
not my house, around with me. A music teacher can 
afford neither a palace nor a cottage.” 

I looked at her with eager interest as I said, 

‘¢Pardon me ifIam unduly frank, but on this day 
I'm inclined to follow every impulse and say just what 
I think, regardless of the consequences. You make 
upon me a decided impression of what we men call 
comradeship. I feel as if I had known you weeks and 
months instead of hours. Could we not have been 
robins ourselves in some previous state of existence 
and have flown on a journey together?” , 

‘‘Mrs. Yocomb had better take you in hand and 
teach you sobriety.” 

‘Yes, this June air, laden with the odors of these 
sweet old style roses and grape blossoms, intoxicates 
me. These mountains lift me up. These birds set 
my nerves tingling like one of Beethoven’s symphonies 
played by Thomas’s orchestra. In neither case do I 
know what the music means, but I recognize a divine 
harmony. Never before have I been conscious of such 
a rare and fine exhilaration. My mood is the product 
of an exceptional combination of causes and they have 
culminated in this old garden. You know, too, that I 
am a creature of the night and my faculties are always 
at their best as darkness comes on. I may seem to 
you obtuseness itself, but I feel as if I had been en- 
dowed with a spiritual and almost unerring discern- 
ment. In my sensitive and highly wrought condition 
I know that the least incongruity or discord in sight 
or sound would jar painfully. Yes, laugh at me if you 
will, but nevertheless I’m going to speak my thoughts 
with no more restraint than these birds are under; I’m 
going back for‘’a moment to the primitive condition 
of society, when there were no disguises. You are the 
mystery of this garden—-you who come from New 
York, where you seem ta have lived without the shelter 
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conventional and artificial people and to whom the 
false complicated world must be well Known. And 
yet you make no more discord in this garden than the 
first woman would have made. You are in harmony 
with every leaf, with every flower and every sound, 
with that child playing here and there with the daisies 
in the orchard, with the little brown mother whose 
children you feared might take cold—Hush!” I said 
with a deprecatory gesture, ‘‘I will speak my mind; 
never before in my life have I enjoyed this utter ab- 
sence of concealment. Inthe city one must use words 
to hide thoughts more often than to express them, but 
here, in this old garden, I intend to reproduce fora 
brief moment one of the conditions of Eden and to 
speak as frankly as the first man could have spoken. 
I am not jesting nor am I irreverent. I say in all sin- 
cerity you are the mystery of this garden—you who 
come from New York and from a life in which your 
own true womanhood has been your protection, and 
yet, if, as of old, God should walk in this garden in 
the cool of the day, it seems to me you would not be 
abashed. Such is the impression; given without re- 
serve—that you make on me—you whom I have just 
seen. as it were.” 

As she realized my sincerity she looked at me with 
an expression of strong perplexity and surprise. 

‘*Truly, Mr. Moreton,” she said slowly, ‘‘you are 
in a strange, unnataral mood this evening.” 

‘*T seem so,” I replied, ‘‘ because absolutely true to 
nature. See how far astray from Eden we allare! I 
have merely for a moment spoken my thoughts 
without disguise, and you look as if you doubted my 


sanity.” 
‘‘T must doubt your judgment,” she said, suddenly 


turning away. 

‘* Then why should such a clearly defined impression 
be made upon me? For every effect there must be a 
cause.” 

She turned upon me suddenly, and her look was 
eager, searching, and almost imperious in its demand 
to know the truth. 

‘‘Are you as sincere as you are unconventional?” 
she asked. 

I took off my hat as I said, with a smile: 

‘* A garden, Miss Warren, was the first sacred place 
of the world, and never were sincerer words spoken in 
that primal garden.”’ 

She looked at me earnestly, wistfully, and after a 
moment tearfully. ‘‘I wish you were right,” she said, 
slowly shaking her head. ‘* Your strange mood has 
affected me, I think, and I will admit that to be true is 
the struggle of my life, but the effort to be so is often 
hard, bitterly hard, in New York and situated as I am. 
I admit that for years truthfulness has been the goal 
of my ambition. Most young girls have a father and 
mother and brother to protect them. I have only the 
truth, and I cling to it with the instinct of self-preser- 
vation.” 


‘You cling to it because you loveit. Pardon me: 


you do not cling to it at all. Truth has become the 


warp and woof of your nature. Ah! here is your em-. 


blem, not growing in the garden, but leaning over 
the fence as if it would like to come in. And yet, 
among all the roses here, where is there one that ex- 
cels this flower?” and I gathered for her two or three 
sprays of sweet brier. 

‘‘T won’t mar your bit of Eden by a trace of affecta- 
tion,” she said, looking directly into my eyes in a frank 
and friendly manner. ‘‘I’d rather be thought true than 
thought a genius, and I will make allowance for your 
extravagant language and estimate on the ground of 
your intoxication. You surely see double; and yet 
Iam pleased that in your transcendental mood I do 
not s to make discord in this old garden. This 
will appear to you a silly admission after you leave this 
place‘and recover your every-day senses. I’m sorry 
already I made it. But it was such an odd conceit of 
yours !’’ and her heightened color and glowing face 
proved how she relished it. 

It was an exquisite moment to me. The woman 
showed her pleasure as frankly as a happy child. I 
had touched the Key-note of her character, as I had that 
of Adah Yocomb’s a few hours before; and in her su- 
preme individuality Emily Warren stood before me in 
the garden undisguised. 

She probably saw more admiration in my face than 
she liked, for her manner changed suddenly. 

‘** Being honest doesn’t mean being made of glass,” 
she said brusquely. ‘‘ You don’t Know anything about 
me, Mr. Moreton. You have simply discovered that I 
have not a leaning toward prevarication. That’s all 
your fine words amount to. Since I must keep up a 
reputation for telling the truth, I’m obiiged to say that 
you don’t remind me of Adam very much.” 

‘*No. I probably remind you of a oe editor am- 
bitious to be smart in print.” 

She bit her lip, colored a little. ‘I wieon’t thinking 
of you in that light just then,” she said, ‘‘and—and 
Adam is not my ideal man.” 

‘*In what light did you see me ?”’ » 


‘* It’s growing dusky, and I — be able to see you 
at all soon.”’ 

That’s evasion.” 

‘* Come, Mr. Moreton, I hope you do not propose to 
keep up Eden customs indefinitely. It’s time we re- 
turned to the world to which we belong.” 

‘* Zillah !” called Mrs. Yocomb, and we saw her com- 
ing down the garden walk. 

‘Bless me! where is the child?’’ I exclaimed. 

‘* When you began to soar into the realms of melo- 
drama and forget the garden you had asked her to 
show you, she sensibly tried to amuse herself. She is 
in the strawberry bed, Mrs. Yocomb.”’ 

‘* Yes,” I said, ‘‘ I admit that I forgot the garden. I 
had good reasons to do so.” | 

‘‘T think it is time we left the garden. You must 
remember that Mrs. Yocomb and I are not night edi- 
tors, and cannot see in the dark.”’ 

‘*Oh, mother,” cried Zillah, coming forward, ‘‘ see 
what I have found,” and her little hands were full of 
ripe strawberries. ‘‘If it wasn’t getting so dark I 
could have found more, I’m sure,’ she added. 

‘‘What, giving them all to me!’’ Miss Warren ex- 
claimed, as Zillah held out her hands to her favorite. 
‘* Wouldn’t it be nicer if we all had some?” 

‘* Who held you up to look into the robin’s nest?” 
I asked, reproachfully. 

‘* Thee may give Richard Moreton my share,”’ said 
the little girl, trying to make amends. 

I held out my hand and Miss Warren gave me half 
of them. 

‘*‘ Now these are » mine,” I said to Zillah. 

* Tes,” 

‘‘Then I’ll do what I please with them.” I picked 
out the largest and stooping down beside her contin- 
ued, ‘‘ You must eat these or I won’t eat any.” 

‘‘Thee’s very like Emily Warren,” the little girl 
laughed. ‘Thee gets around me before I know it.” 

**T’ll give you all the strawberries for that compli- 


ment.”’ 
‘* No, thee must take half.”’ 


‘* Mrs. Yocomb, you and I will go halves, too. Could 
there possibly be a more delicious combination !’’ and 
Miss Warren smacked her lips appreciatively. 

‘“‘ The strawberry was evolved by a chance combina- 
tion of forces,” I remarked. 

‘¢ Undoubtedly,” said Miss Warren, ‘‘so was my 
Geneva watch.” 

‘‘T like to think of the strawberry in this way,” said 
Mrs. Yocomb. ‘‘ There are many things in the Script- 
ures hard to understand; so there are in nature. But 
we all love the short text, ‘God is love.’ The straw- 
berry is that text repeated in nature.” 

‘“Mrs. Yocomb, you could convert infidels and pa- 
gans with a gospel of strawberries,” I cried. 

‘‘There are many Christians who prefer tobacco,” 
said Mrs. Yocomb, laughing. 

‘‘That reminds me,” I exclaimed, ‘‘that I haven’t 
smoked to-day. I fear I shall] fall from grace to-mor- 
row, however.” 

‘*Yes, I imagine you will drop from the clouds to- 
morrow,” Miss Warren remarked. 

‘‘ By the way, what a magnificent cloud that is rising 
above the horizon in the southwest! It appears like a 
solitary headland in the azure sea.” 

‘¢ Ah-h!”’ she said, in a satirical accent 

‘¢ Mrs. Yocomb, Miss Warren has been laughing at me 
ever since I came. I may have to claim your protection.”’ 

“No; thee and father are big eneugh to take care 
of yourselves.’’ 

‘‘ Emily Warren, is thee and Richard Moreton both 
lost?” called Mr. Yocomb from the piazza. ‘‘I can’t 
find mother, either. If somebody don’t come soon I’ll 
blow the fish-horn.”’ 

‘‘We’re all coming,” answered Mrs. Yocomb; and 
she led the way toward the house. 

‘“‘ You have not given me a rose yet,” I said to Miss 
Warren. 

‘‘ Must you have one?” 

‘‘A man never uses the word ‘must’ in seeking fa- 
vors from a lady.” 

‘¢ Adroit policy! Well, what kind of a one do you 
wish?” 

‘“‘T told you long ago.” 

‘‘Oh! I remember; an old-fashioned one, with a 
pronounced meaning. Here is a York and Lancaster 
bud. That has a decided old- weyie meaning.” 

‘“<Tt means war, does it not?” 

Yes. ” 

‘¢T won’t take it.” A second later I said, ‘‘ I will,” 
and I took it from her hand. ‘‘ You know the law of 
war,” I added. ‘To the victor belong the spoils.” 

She gave me a quick glance, and after a moment 
said, a trifle coldly : 

‘¢That remark seems bright, but it does not mean 
anything. ” 

‘‘It often means a great deal,” I said. ‘‘ There, I’m 
out of the garden and in the ordinary world again. I 
wonder if I shall ever have another bit of Eden in my 


| life?” 


‘*Oh, indeed you shall. I will ask Mr. Yocomb to 
give you a day’s weeding and hoeing there.” 

‘What will you do in the meantime?” 

‘* Sit under the arbor and laugh at you.” 

‘“‘Agreed. But suppose it is hot and I grow very 
tired, what would you do?” 

‘‘T fear I would have to invite you under the arbor.” 

‘‘You fear?” 7 

* ** Well, I would invite you if you had been of real 

service in the garden.” 

‘* That would be Eden unalloyed.”’ 

‘*Since I am not intoxicated I cannot agree with 


you.” 
(To be continued.) 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
[ THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS. 

HERE are a great many depths in the Word of God 

which we seldom or never search out. There 

are single truths that are so full of nourishment that 

if we had only those we should be greatly comforted 

and blessed inlife. And there are a great many truths 

which ought to fire a generous soul—one that has 

been refined by the love of Christ—which we almost 
never touch. 

In the creed which is recited in the Episcopal Church 
every Sunday, the devout congregation are made to 
say, ‘‘I believe in the communion of saints.” Now, 
we do not say this often, and I am afraid we do not 
think of it often ; but I suppose it to be the intent of 
our Master that every child that has entered by love 
into the faith of Jesus Christ is to believe that heis to — 
become a part of a vast company, which no man can 
number, of singular happiness and joyfulness—the 
great company of the victorious. | 

What heaven is, or exactly what its topography is, 
nobody knows. All we can say about itis that there 
is a great somewhere, and that into it have been gath- 
ered, from age to age, more than men can count of 
those that have risen above the flesh, its weaknesses 
and its degradations, and have grown in the spirit into 
nobility, and purity, and love, and service, and so into 
beauty. All that is worth gathering out of time is 
garnered there—an exceeding great company. 

We have, in the Revelation of John, some vivid pict- 
ures of the transports, of the joys, that cannot be 
silenced, breaking out into songs, into glorifications, 
rolling through space, and around about the great 
Heart of which all love is born; and the Church in 
every age has taught its members to feel themselves 
as already belonging to that communion, and as sur- 
rounded by them as by a cloud of witnesses. One 
writer in the New Testament calls upon us to maintain 
our conflict and press on toward victory. But how 
often do we realize that? | 

If you have had children, and they have gone up 
from you, heaven is bright around the spot where you 
think your children are. Or if you have had friends 
that were as dear to you as your own life, and they 
have gone, your heart will not let you rest until you 
can, In some way, go after them; and then you love to 
enter into the holy city to search and find them again, 
and hold communion with them. 

How many of us go beyond that? How many of us 
exercise our imagination in conceiving what this great 
company, this army of the victorious, are, that have 
passed by the gates of sorrow, and left sin behind them, 
and how great is the family of them? The power of 
such a conception as this depends a great deal both 
upon the affections and upon the imagination of the 
persons that attempt to conceive in that direction. 

Without some imagination I do not see how any- 
body could be a Christian. It is the very subtle 
essence of faith itself. You cannot take a step unless 
you can imagine something that you cannot see. The 
foundation of any communion with the great invisible 
host abeve us is so much imagination as can conceive 
of such existences, and of such an excess of glory as 
that in which they dwell. Itis very plain that wecannot 
commune with them as we do with each other in he 
flesh. Oureye does not behold them. The ear re- 
ceives no message from them. We do not speak to 
them with any ideas which they hear. Nevertheless, 
we can commune with them. We can go to them in 
times of trouble and distress. We can, by the exercise 
of the inward, subtle, hidden powers of the soul, enter 
into communion with the saints. 

Well, what is the profit of it? It is a great profit to 
me, whether it is to you or not. The last time I re- 
turned from England the storm never let'go from the 
time we left Liverpool till we entered Halifax—fifteen 
days; and the stroke of the waves against the ship was 
like the stroke of a gigantic trip-hammer, night and 
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day. The whistle of the wind, the grinding of the tim- 
bers, and the rush and swash of the water were not 
very musical tome. But as I lay alone on my back 
in the cabin—for I did not get off from it during all 
the time—I imagined all the scenes that I had been 
through in my life; in imagination I was often in 
Brooklyn, in my church and in the prayer-meeting ; I 
went to my birthplace frequently; I imagined where 
my friends were and what they were doing; I followed 
out a hundred lines of imagination, made up partly of 
memory; and, really; on some days I could forget 
where I was, in reproducing all the pleasant scenes in 
the midst of which I had been. 
Now, it is in the power of a person, if not to repro- 
duce, yet to produce, those scenes above, when he is 
in the storm here, under care and trouble. There is 
the power of rising, by the wings of the imagination, 
into a cloudless land, and of dwelling with those that 
are in a pure and perfect felicity. Itis a great refuge 
to be able to go in and close the door, and shut out all 
care and trouble, and then, by the imagination, revel 
in scenes which, though they be imaginative, when you 
come to the reality you will find your imagination has 
not exaggerated. It will not have reproduced the ex- 


 actitude; but not only is it not in excess, but it falls 


short of the exactitude. | 

I took up the paper to-day and looked through it. 
One whole page of every one of our dailies, you know, 
might be called the ‘‘jail page.”” It has criminal news 
all the way through; and I sometimes wish the editor 
himself was behind the bars! Then there is the hospi- 
tal page. There is recorded this accident and that ac- 
cident, this horrible death and that horrible death. 
Then there is the wrangling page—the page of finding 
fault and of misrepresentation. Then here and there 
is acolumn in which are very pleasant oases in the des- 
ert. And the sense produced on my mind in looking 
over one, two, three, or four of these pages was, 
‘¢Oh, what a grinding, wearisome, struggling, quarrel- 
some world this is!’ If the newspaper is the blossom 
of life, what a wretched blossom itis! Itis not a fair 


exponent, of course; the true life lies hidden behind 


the household door, and does not come out; neverthe- 
Jess, the newspaper is not an unfair exposition of one 
part of life. Life is frequently a great deal worse than 
it is represented in the newspapers, though sometimes 
it is better; and a correct representation of life gives 
one a strong sense that he is in a sphere of unsymme- 
try, unfitness, stumbling, defeat. And tome it is an 
unspeakable comfort to think that such is not the fate, 
the necessity, of it, and that men are not being ground 
up as rocks are to make soil. 

There is another life. I rise into it in my thought, 
and stand among the saints. I do not Know the lan- 
guage they speak; I do not know how they communi- 
cate; but that certitude is a very blessed one to me. 

Well, it makes heaven not simply a refuge for weari- 
ness, but a very powerful motive to exertion, to bring 
down upon men consciously the thought of prophets,. 
and martyrs, and holy men and holy women. It in- 
spires a desire for exaltation above all the littlenesses 
of life. Sometimes when I find my thoughts going 
wrong, sometimes when I think I am uncharitable or 
severe, I transfer myself to the great company of the 
saints above, and say, ‘‘ Would not such thoughts as 
these strike discord through all that company? Would 
they not be intolerable there? If you are an heir of 
eternal glory you must begin to accord yourself here 
on earth.” It is a great iuspiration to generosity of 
thought and magnanimity of sentiment to reflect that 
you belong to a company that cannot afford to have 
any discord between its earthly members. 

Then, too, when I see how the better parts of man- 
hood are at a discount here, how that which is popular is 
low, and how the finest things are those which have 
the least following in this life, it is a comfort to me to 
think that there is a world where the very finest things 
are not derided, are not called sentimentalisms, but are 
the very flavor of life. 

When a man is once fairly joined to that state it does 
not seem to me that it is of very much importance 
what becomes of him here. A man may so lose, at 
least for a time, his earthly identity, and may so asso- 
ciate himself with all that is beautiful and glorious in 
the life that is to come, as to feel, ‘‘ When a few more 
days are passed, when there have been a few more 
tears shed, all will be well.” I know that is what I 
felt when I was onthe sea. I used to say, ‘‘ Nine days 
gone, thank God.” I never went back to think how 
many times I had been sick during that period, as 
some people go back to think about their sorrows and 
troubles. I said: ‘‘Nine days gone, and probably in 
three days I shall see the land.” The very thought of 
seeing the land was an inspiration and ajoy. Though 
day by day it was delayed, yet the expectancy of it 
helped to wear out the weariness of the sea voyage. 
And why not wear out the weariness of the other voy- 
age in the same way? Why not make our lives brighter 
and our cares and burdens lighter by thinking of the 


blessedness which awaits us by and by, when all our 
troubles will be over? 

Now, the communion of the saints in a heavenly 
land does not come by nature, nor does it come by vo- 
lition; it comes by practice and the development of 
sympathy. I do not understand how anybody can 
really have a sense of the great communion of God’s 
people in the disembodied state who has shut himself 
up in this life to a narrow section of the race. 

I thought it was wicked, when I was a boy, to sup- 
pose that anybody had gone to heaven except those 
who had been converted according to the strictest 
New School view of conversion. The rest I used to 
leave out in my calculation. Then I did not realize, 
but when I became a man I began to realize, what it 
was to leave a soul out of heaven. When I did realize 
it I rebounded with an irresistible rebound against all 
such ideas as being an affront to divine mercy. 

But, though earth is the practice-ground for the 
heavenly state, how much is there of communion of 
the saints here? How much do we practice it? How 
much do we warm toward people because they belong 
to the Lord Jesus Christ, and toward people who do 
not belong to him—in their ownideas? How much do 
we practice going out with affinity, with kind benevo- 
lence and with longing desire, toward human beings 
wherever they are and whatever they are, gathering 
something of the fragrance and something of the joy- 
fulness just in proportion as they are Christ’s? 

It is not improper that we should feel the strongest 
affection for those who are directly associated with us 
in church fellowship. It is natural that we should; for 
they play upon our consciousness more than others 
do; but then there is no reason why we should not be 
iv affinity with those that belong to the next church, 
and to the next. There is no reason why I should not 
be in communion and sympathy with the Congrega- 
tional churches, with the Baptist churches—which are 
also Congregational—with the Methodist churches, 
with the Presbyterian churches, with the Episcopal 
churches, with the Lutheran and Moravian churches, 
and with the Catholic churches in our midst. There 
is no reason why I should not, in my thoughts, fly over 
every district of this city, wherever thereis a church 
of God, and say, ‘‘ There is a company of Christ’s dis- 
ciples.” I hear that there is an able minister working 
in a Catholic church in South Brooklyn. God bless 
that brother! I understand there is a band of sainted 
women there dispensing charities among the poor, the 
ignorant and the outcast. They are my co-workers, 
and I rejoice in them. It is a great thing for us to 
have conscious sympathy with all the different kinds of 
Christians in the world, no matter how much they may 
be separated. You can separate men by a creed, by 
a liturgy; but there is nothing on earth that can sep- 


love. 

I can keep boys from getting into my garden and 
stealing my apples—though I never do, by the way; I 
can keep out everything but birds and the air. These 
I cannot keep out. Somewhere, if I were to build 
a wall ever so high, they would find their way over. 
And to the warm affections which God gives his peo- 
ple no creed ought to be impervious. No wall ought 
to be so high that it cannot fly over. Not only that, 
but there should be no patronizing, one sect saying to 
‘another, ‘* We are so and so, anf we are much nearer 
the truth than you are; and yet we acknowledge that 
you have sume eacelleucles.”. There should be no 
measuring, no comparison, no anything at all except 
the admission that all of us are alike born in weak- 
ness and in want, that all of us are struggling 
through temptation and sin, and that all of us are 
going to the same glorious heaven under the convoy 
of the same loving Saviour. | 

I do not, in my family, measure out love to my 
children by what they are: I love them by what I 
am. Not how much they can hold, but how much I 
can pour out, is the measure of my loye for them; and 
we ought to rise to taat same feeling which exists in 
God toward us, who takes his messages from the full- 
ness of his own nature, which he pours out to suit him- 
self, and not to match any desert thatisin us. Weshonuld 
pour upon others the richness of our nature, not be- 
cause they are orthodox, more or less: not because 
they are good, more or less, and not even because they 
are our friends. They may be adverse to us; they 
may even dislike us; but that, strange as it may seem, 
should make no difference. As Christ looks uponthem 


they are his; and that is enough to entitle them to our 


consideration. 

If I were in a far country where a family had gone 
from Brooklyn to live, and I should hear a lost child 
crying in the street, and I should quiet that child and 
get it to tell me its name, and I should find that it was 
a Brooklyn child, and that the name was anything but 
savory to me—that it was the name of one that did not 
at all like me—it would make no difference with my 


treatment of the child. I would hug him, and warm 


arate one heart from another heart that it wants teé® 


him, and house him, and search for his parents, and 
carry him back to them, without the slightest thought 
of what they were. | 

But suppose they were my dearest friends? and sup- 
pose the lost child were club-footed, or otherwise crip- 
pled? With how much more alacrity would I minister 
to that child’s necessities, and restore him to his 
parents! 

Now, there are in no community any children so 
crippled, so imperfect or so poor that Christ does not 
love them, and that you can afford to despise or neglect 
them. Because they are Christ’s, and he loves them, 
they are your brethren and sisters; and it is your duty 
to love and care for them. 

Now in this communion of the saints, begun on 
earth, developed by actual practice, and carrie@ on by 
the imagination, we are prepared to enter into that 
higher state by and by, before long, where we shall be 
cleansed from selfishness, from pride, from everything 
that is carnal in the offensive sense of that term. 
Here we are at school; and the lesson which we are 
to learn is how to love until love rules conscience, 
rules the intellect, rules everything, and we dwell in 
its atmosphere. 


Hooks and Authors. 


THE STORY OF A CITY. 

It is not altogether easy to decide which period is the 
most fascinating in tracing the development of a great 
city’s history, and, indeed, different periods must of 
necessity prove interesting in different degrees to dif- 
ferent individuals. Tosome its babyhood will possess 


youth will seem fullest of all that goes to make a pict- 
uresque narrative, while to others again the more 
complicated fabric of the great metropolis, with its 
‘‘Rings,” its elevated railways and enormous commer- 
cial and financial interests, will be the most congenial 
of all. 

In Mary L. Booth’s history the reader will find a full 
and entertaining biography, if the word is allowable 
in this connection, of this great city, which within a 
little less than three centuries has grown from a {ictle 


third if not the second greatest city of Christendom. 

Unlike the other large cities of the world, New York’s 
history does not reach back into a dim” and uncertain 
past. The year 1609 saw the world well advanced on 
the road to civilization, in the modern sense of the 
term. The science of navigation was sufficiently per- 
fected to enable the mariner to lay his course with cer- 
tainty across all oceans; the art of printing was com- 
paratively in its infancy, and the newspaper was still 
athing of the future, but the value of preserving 
records was well understood and it was nota great 
many years before the young colony had its printing 
office. All these things conspired to accumulate ma- 
terial for the historians to an extent unknown to primi- 
tive Londoners or Parisians. 

To the early settlers on the island of Manhattan, as 
to their descendants of the present day—though in a 
very different degree—the Indian question speedily 
became absorbing. Surrounded as the little colony 
was by warlike local tribes, and not altogether beyond 
the reach of the dreaded Iroquois, it behooved all to 
maintain the most amicable relations. During some 
thirty-four years as a general thing such relations 
were preserved, and it is curious to note that the In- 
dians, then as now, were generally disposed, when 
fairly dealt with, to abide by their agreements. But 
whisky, ruffianism and rapacity on the part of the 
whites brought on, in 1643, an outbreak which estab- 


whose end we cannot even yet foresee. At one time 
this first general war threatened the total extinction 
of the colony. It is pleasant to find one man, Captain 
De Vries, whose word was always trusted by the In- 
dians, and through whiose influence the horrors of the 
time were in some degree mitigated. It was during 
this period of alarms that a stockade was erected 
across the island at Wall Street, giving its name to 
that famous thoroughfare. Hardly was the war over 
and the Indians of the vicinity practically exterminated 
when the Dutch were compelled to surrender to an 
English force, and with the transfer the seeds of revo- 
lution began to be sown, although more than a hun- 
dred years were destined to pass before the actual out- 
break occurred. During the first century of Anglo- 
Saxon rule the young city began to outgrow its juvenile 
habilimente and cast longing eyes upon the toga virilis. 
The city, however, had its reign of terror to pass 
through, in the shape of a supposed plot among the 
Negro slaves to fire the city and murder the whites. 
As is always the case in such instances, the most, un- 
reasonable panic seized upon all the inhabitants. The 


1} History of the Gityof New York. By Mary L. Booth, New 


York: E. P. Dutton &Co. 


a peculiar charm, to others its turbulent and rebellious © 


Dutch trading post to be, in point of size and wealth, the 


lished a precedent for the long succession of wars 
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arrest of one suspected person was the signal for an 
avalanche of accusations and incriminating confes- 
sions, to which there was only one natural limit; 
namely, the exhaustion of public credulity. As 
in the days of Salem witchcraft, accused persons 
turned state’s-evidence, and implicated others in 
order to save themselves. It was not until these 
confessions began to involve the higher officers of the 
Government and leading citizens of the commonwealth 
that their character seems to have been suspected, and 
by that time near forty persons, mostly Negroes, had 
been burned at the stake or executed on the scaffold. 
It is doubtful whether the alleged conspiracy ever had 
so much as the beginning ‘of an existence, and the 
whole affair was as much a delusion as was the more 
famous episode of witchcraft in the neighboring colony 
of Massachusetts. Shortly after this events began to 
shape themselves for the coming revolution. Great 
Britain had been content to let the colonies alone so 
long as they were poor and struggling, but uo sooner 
had they wrested wealth from the wilderness than it 
became evident that she regarded them merely as rich 
barbarians, whose chief object in life ought to be to 
swell the revenues of the mother-country. For ten 
years or more after the passage of the obnoxious 
Stamp Act matters went on from bad to worse, and 
Miss Booth has invested this period with a living in- 
terest which for picturesqueness leaves little to be de- 
sired. New York has been so absorbed in her projects 
of one kind and another that her history and her his- 
torical landmarks have in great measure been ignored 
or forgotten. Boston has found time to make her 
‘‘tea-party”’ and her ‘‘massacre”’ events of which every 
school-boy reads, but few are aware that New York 
had a similar tea-party in her own harbor, and in like 
manner sent tea-ships back to England. Most note- 
worthy is it, however, that the famous ‘‘ Boston 
Massacre” was ante-dated by near two months by the 
‘““battle of Golden Hill,” a fracas between the ‘‘ Sons 
of Liberty” and the British soldiers, which lasted 
through two days of desultory fighting, and during 
which the first blood was shed for American liberty. 
It must be admitted, however, that in this case the 
soldiers acted without regular orders, and the two days’ 
conflict was more in the nature of a street fight than 
of an organized encounter. Still, the motive on the 
part of the citizens was the defense of their rights, 
while that of the soldiery was the support of the royal 
prerogative, and what more was the revolutionary war 
itself ? 

As originally published, twelve years ago, Miss 
Booth’s history has for some time been out of print; 
but it stands to-day, as it has always stood, unique 
among the histories of the city. Of late years, inquir- 
ers for the volume have multiplied to a degree that 
led the publishers to decide upon a new edition, 
bringing events down to date and making such 
changes and corrections as seemed expedient. 

The fundamental idea of the work is to sacrifice 
mere personalities to events of real importance, and 
this plan judiciously carried out has had the effect of 
presenting a condensed history which is very well 
calculated to meet an always existing popular demand. 

The illustrations are numerous and for the most part 
gvod. Many of them are reproductions of early draw- 
ings showing buildings or localities of popular in- 
terest, Old and young will find the volume eminently 
adapted to afford information which every one should 
be glad to acquire. The city, in spite of its careless- 
ness regarding such relics, still possesses numerous 
landmarks which should serve to remind her children 
of the past. The lower part of the island is full of 
points which may still be recognized as the scenes of 
stirring events in by-gone days. And if Miss Booth 
succeeds in turning the attention of her busy and care- 
driven fellow-citizens to these worthy monuments of 
an honorable past she may well congratulate herself 
on having rendered her country a genuine service. 


SABBATH ESSAYS.' 

This book comes as the crest of a wave of Christian 
power. As manifesting the action and the spirit of 
the two great conventions indicated, it is highly in- 
structive and stimulating for all who count the Lord’s 
Day a gift and a privilege. As a treasury of careful 
thoughts from a variety of wise and earnest minds, it 
has great helpfulness for those who are called to plead 
in public with men to save the one day which is espe- 
cially man’s day because it is peculiarly God’s day. As 
a sign of the times it is encouraging in at least three 
directions; first, evincing an awakening of the con- 
science of the American church regarding @ great pub- 
lic crime rapidly growing and already beginning to 
ravage our social and national life; second, showing a 
positive advance in the understanding of the principles 


* Sabbath Essays. Papers and Addresses presented at the 
Massachusetts Sabbath Conventions at Boston and Spring- 
field, October, 1878, Boston; Congregational Publication 
Society. 


which are fundamental to the Sabbath as an institu- 
tion: third, manifesting a practical wisdom in the 
choice of the issues now to be made in the conflict 
that is upon the church, and the essential unity under- 
lying the differences of opinion on this theme, which in 
the past have been too much magnified. This unity 
shows enthusiasm and presages victory. These essays 
approach the Sabbath from. many different sides, and 
with unequal strength, though their average for force 
is high; but there is not one of them that shows nar- 
rowness of spirit, or that seeks to cast any atmos- 
phere of intolerance around Christ’s gentle and beauti- 
ful day. We find in any of them only the faintest trace 
—and that, perhaps, visible only to eyes needlessly 
critical—of the well-intended bigotry and fallacy which 
in days gone by, when the conflict was less threaten- 
ing than now, were made to do duty as arguments for 
that beauteous institution which is its own supreme 
and invincible argument. 

Many of the essays are admirably strong and in- 
structive. All speak with one voice as to the binding 
obligation of the holy day; none question that it was 
one of the institutes of the creation, having a natural 
sacredness ante-dating the law from Sinai and un- 
changeable while the world shall stand. The discussions 
show at least a tendency to return from the theory, 
which has for some years found favor, that the fourth 
commandment is not binding under the new dispensa- 
tion. Some of the essays give more labor than we 
should have expected to a reconciliation of the Chris- 
tian observance of the first day of the week with the 
ancient commandment for the observance of the seventh 
day. This question can have importance only on the 
supposition that in the rude and early ages between 
Eden and Sinai, through all migrations, wars and 
tumults, the register of days was kept with such accu- 
racy that no day was ever miscalled or wrongly num- 
bered in its weekly place; and on the further supposi- 
tion that from Moses to Christ the same accuracy was 
maintained amid all national upheavals and repeated 
captivities; and on the theory, further, that it is pos. 
sible to identify precisely any one day in different parts 
of a globe whose revolution on its axis gives to the day, 
as commonly recognized by men, a different begin- 
ning and ending in every different spot on the earth’s 
surface. These suppositions are, it may be said; at 
least not proved: many minds will take liberty to 
deem unlikely to be proved. Unless it can be main- 
tained that our present Saturday in North America 
exactly answers in its weekly place not only to the 
Saturday before Mount Sinai, but also to the first of 
all Saturdays—the seventh day in Eden—it may not 
be conceded that we at all infringe the divine command 
by observing the Lord’s Day for sabbath; for none can 
prove that our weekly first day may not be, after all, 
in the real succession of Saturdays. Is it not wisest 
for us to say that the fourth commandment cvn, in the 
nature of the case, be binding on all men everywhere 
only as requiring the setting apart ofa seventh day 
of holy rest after six days of labor? But this is a 
minor point; and again and most heartily we com- 
mend the ‘‘ Essays” in both their spirit and their 
method. They are clear voices in unison proclaiming 
the day of the peace of God. 


The Life and Character of Leonard Woods, D.D. LL.D. 
By Edwards A. Park. (W. F. Draper.) This pamphlet 
is a model of what a memorial should be; appreciative 
but scrupulously discriminating without being critical. 
One might almost say that Prof. Park had taken the Bible 
biographies as his model and had followed his model close- 
ly. He tells the story of the quiet life and paints the 
lineaments of the singularly contradictory character with- 
out either praise or blame, leaving each reader to apply to 
both life and character the judgment of his own conscience. 
The story, too, affords a singular illustration of the inevi- 
table failure of anyone who fails to appreciate Paul’s 
maxim, ‘* Forgetting those things which are behind, press 
forward.” Dr. Woods was a man of marked abilities but 
they were mostly employed in putting on the drag, not in 
affording impulse to progress or in guiding the community 
safely in its progress toward an u :known Promised Land. 
He held fast to the traditions of the past. Asa publicist 
he did not merely apologize for but defended slavery. As 
a theologian he stood for a type of religious thought that 
has now almost entirely passed away. His public life was 
expended in endeavoring to stay the course of events; and 
he who so spends his life is really endeavoring to stay the 
course of divine providence; always a useless endeavor, 
however conscientious it may be. But his personal in- 
fluence in the social circle and as president of Bowdoin 
College was always ip the truest and best sense Christian, 
and his life and character are a curious illustration of the 
truth that a most noble disposition may often be found 
mated toa false and injurious philosophy. He was not the 
only man who justified the law for the capture of fugitive 
slaves who would never have joined in the pursuit of a 
single slave under the provisions of that law. The price 
of the pamphlet has been reduced from fifty to thirty 
cents. | 

The Legend of St. Olaf’s Kirk. By George Houghton. 
(Estes & Lauriat.) This poem of sixty pages is Mr. Hough- 
ton’s most considerable work yet published, and, in our 


judgmént, his best work. His theme is not likely to be an 
attractive one, except to such as are already somewhat 
familiar with romantic literature. It is a tragedy of Norse 
origin. Life has so many real tragedies that it is impossi- 
ble not to wish that such a romance as this might have had 
a different ending; that the long waiting of the lovers 
might have had some other reward than a union in death. 
But the story is one that calls for the highest play of the 
poet; and Mr. Houghton has not failed, though he bas un- 
dertaken a theme that permitted only a great failure or a 
true success. He has before shown no inconsiderable power 
in descriptive poetry, and this power is fully exhibited in 
this poem. The peculiar life and scenery, in its external 
features, are pictorially depicted. But now, for the first 
time, we think, has he tried his powers in depicting human 
passion, and from the first pathetic picture of the death of 
the mother in the birth of Valborg, to the closing death scene 
of Axel and Valborg, it is full of both the strength and the 
pathos of human life, in the largest and deepest sense of 
the term. One cannot read it easily without tears, nor— 
unless he be singularly unsusceptible—without a new as- 
piration to a truer fidelity to truth and duty—both of which 
are but phases of love—and without a new courage where- 
with to meet the crises that come in one form or another 
in every life. We wish that the publishers would put the 
book in a more attractive form for the library and the par- — 
lor. It is one that deserves covers. 


Four Doctrines of the New Jerusalem. From the Latin 
of Emanuel Swedenborg. (New Church Board of Publica- 
tion.) The Swedenborg Library (Vol. V.): Charity, Faith 
and Works. From the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg. 
Edited by B. F. Barrett. (Claxton, Remsen & Haffeltin- 
ger.) Weare not infrequently asked by inquiring friends 
where they can find in a small compass a statement of the 
peculiar doctrines of Swedenborg. For that purpose we 
recommend either of these books, especially the first. 
This gives his views concerning the Lord, the Sacred 
Scripture, a Religious Life, and Faith. His doctrines on 
these topics constitute the most important affirmations of 
Swedenborgianism. The views concerning the Trinity and 
the Atonement are rather denials than affirmations, and 
the doctrine of Swedenborg’s authority as a seer and the 
consequent doctrine of the spiritual world, which depends 
on his prophetic authority and the reality of his visions, 
are of much less practical importance. The reader who 
masters the teaching of Swedenborg on the four subjects 
treated in the first of these two volumes will get, in our 
judgment, all the most valuable portion of his teaching, 
and will get it first hand. The other little book is rather 
spiritual and ethical than theological; it will be found 
nutritious to any one sufficiently familiar with the phrase- 
ology of the New Church to read it without stopping to 
study the significance of its language, and many will find 
even in the novelty of its statement of perfectly familiar 
truths an element of moral power. . 

The Fabulous Gods Denounced in the Bible. Translated 
from Selden's Deities by W. A. Hauser. (J. B. Lippincott 
& Co.) John Selden was an illustrious scholar of the early 
part of the seventeenth century. From his erudite work 
on the Syrian Deities it is said Milton derived largely the 
information embodied in the ‘‘ Paradise Lost’ concerning 
them. Mr. Hauser has translated and modified by some 
condensations this work of Selden’s written in the Latin, 
and has thus brought the curious information contained in 
it within the reach of the English reader. The book is 
valuable rather as one of reference than, as the author ap- 
parently intended it, as a collection of oriental fables 
parallel to the mythology of the ancient Greeks and Ko- 
mans. The mythology of Greece and Rome was full of 
genuine poetry, the mythology of Syria and Pheenicia had 
none. Asasort of supplement to our Bible dictionaries, 
for the use of the Bible student, the work will be decidedly 
valuable, though we do not discover that it contains a 
great deal of importance that is not to be found in the 
largest and best Biblical dictionaries. : 

Boston Monday Lectures : Socialism. By Joseph Cook. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Whatever may be thought of 
Mr. Cook as a philosopher, Mr. Cook as a philanthropist is 
deserving of all praise. He brings to the discussion of 
such topics as Socialism, Universal Suffrage, Self-help the 
Hope of the Poor, Co-operation, Tramps, Sunday Laws, 


_etc., a rare combination—a marvelous faculty of accumu- 


lating facts and utilizing the results of other men’s know!l- 
edge, a strong New England common sense, and a vigor of 
statement, and a certain quality of imagination that 
makes the most prosaic subjects interesting under his 
hands. The themes treated by him in this volume are 
the same which he has recently treated in our columns in 
his familiar talks on Questions of the Day, and our readers 
will need no other recommendation to the book than the 
mere statement that they will find in it, more fully treated, 
the same subjects upon which they have read his partial 
views in the columns of The Christian Union. 

The Might of Right. From the writings of W illiam 
Ewart Gladstone, selected by E. E. Brown, with an intro- 
duction by John D. Long. (D. Lothrop & Co.) The Chris- 
tian Union has made no secret of its admiration for the 
genius, intellectual and moral, of Mr. Gladstone, and we 
are glad to see some of his thoughts put in this form for 
readers who might not be attracted to his longer writings. 
The selections have been made with discretion, and are in- 
spiring for the spare minutes for which they are avowedly 
made. But he who really desires to get a conception of 
the genius of Mr. Gladstone will find a better book for his 
purpose in any one of the volumes of ‘Gleanings of Past 
Years,” whichcontain a republication of his contributions 
to the Englishreviews during the nearly half century that 
he has been before the English public as 4 statesman and 
writer. | 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 

acknowledged in its earliest subsequent tasue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
visi wed of any omission in this respect. Ac- 
companyt nd memoranda of prices are desirable 
in all cases 

HENRY A. SUMNER & CO. 

* Historical Illustration of the Old Testa- 
ment.’ By Rawlinson and Hackett. Price $1. 
J. M. BAILEY. 

** Ensilage.’’ Published by the Author. Price 
$2.00. 

J. W. BOUTON. 

“The Obelisk and Freemasonry.” By John 
A. Weisse, M.D. $2. 

J. A. SWISSHELM, CHICAGO. 

‘*Half a Century.” By Jane A. Swisshelm. 
S100 

D. APPLETON & Co. 

“French Men of Letters.”” By Maurice 
Mauris. Paper, 35 ots. 

* Health.’ By W.H. Corfield, M.D. 

**Summer Book.”’ 

G. P. ROWELL & Co. 
‘* A Newspaper Directory for 1880.” 
GINN & HEATH. 

** Philippics of Demosthenes.” By Frank B. 
Tarbell. 

‘*Geometry for Beginners.’’ By G. A. Hill. 

GEORGE H. ELLIs. 
“Talks with Jesus.” By M. J. Savage. $1. 
HARPER & BROS. 

‘Cyclopredia of Biblical, Theological and 
Ecclesiastical Literature.” Vol. 1X. By the 
Rev. John McClintock, D.D., and vamos Arm 
strong, 8.T.D. 

R. WORTHINGTON. 

‘Valhalla: the Myths of Norseland.”’ By 

Julia Clinton Jones. $1. 
GEORGE MUNRO. 

Reprints: “ Pipistrello,” by Ouida, 10c.; 
“Life of Mary Queen of Scuts,’’ by A. de 
Lamarti: e, 10c.; ‘Castle Daly,’ by Annie 
Keary, 20c.; ** Gentle Elise Moore,”’ 10c. 

I. K. Funk & Co. 

Reprints: “Joan of Are,’’ by A. de Lamar- 
tine, 10c.; Orations of Demosthenes.” Vol. 
Il., translated by Thomas Leland, 2c.; 
Frondes Agrestes,”’’ by Ruskin, 15c. 

MAGAZINES, Etc. — Presbyterian Record: 
Wide Awake, Sanitarian, Keport of the Ex- 
amination of Norfolk County Scktools, Phren- 
ological Review, North American Review, 
Californian, Pacific School and Home Jour- 
nal, Year-Kook of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, The An‘iquary, Baptist Review, 
Potter’s American Monthly, New Jerusalem, 
National Repository. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


-—English readers are finding great enjoy- 
ment in the life and letters of Dr. Bushnell. 

—The ‘Saturday Review’’ th'nks that 
the fact that Poe gave his mother-in-law a 
home in his own house shows another side 
to his character. 

—Mr. J. B. Lippincott, the veteran Phil- 
adelphia publisher, says the great mistake 
of American novelists consists in laying 
their scenes in Europe. 

—D. Appleton & Co.'s new ‘‘Summer 
Book ” is so attractive and so readable that 
the use of it is likely to last over into winter. 
It is full of stories, sketches and pictures. 

—Senator Brown, of Georgia, may be 
said to be a literary man. He has to keep 
two shorthand writers at work in order not 
to get behindhand with bis currespundence, 

—‘'The Modern Review,”’’ the new English 
Quarterly published by Clarke & Co., of 
Manchester, is edited by R. A. Armstrong. 
George H. Ellis, of Boston, Mass., is the 
agent for the United States. 

—D. Lothrop & Co., of Boston, have 
promptly brought out an American edition 
of ** The Englishman and the Scandinavian” 
—an interesting and instructive compara- 
tive view of Anglo-Saxon and old Norse 
literature. 

—That promising and usefal new periodi- 
cal, the *‘ American Antiquarian,’’ ought to 
give its table of contents a more prominent 
place. It is hard to tell what is in it. Don’t 
be bashful, brother Peet, the men who are 
are sure to be beat. | 

—President Seelye’s masterly paper on 
the Sabbath question was to have been pub- 
lished by the Congregational Publishing So- 
ciety, but through the carelessness or other- 
wise of a reporter of the “Springfield Re- 
publican,” the manuscript has been lost. 

—The first part of a new and splendid 


\ edition of Scott has appeared in Paris, the 


translation being wholly new and the lllus- 
trations especially made for the work. 
“Ivanhoe” is the pioneer volume. We are 
glad the French are to have some good nov- 
els toread, They need them. 

—The late John Forster, it will be remem- 
bered, bequeathed his large and choice col- 
lection of books and manuscripts to the 


Routh Kensington Museum, A description 


of it has just ‘appeared, full of interest- 
ing particulars. The collection is divided 
into “‘ books,” ‘‘ autographs,’’ and “ paint- 
ings and drawings.” Among the chief 
treasures are original editions of the works 
of Dickens, of Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Deserted Vil- 
lage,’’ and of Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe;”’ 
proof sheets of Dr. Johnson’s lives of the 
poets, corrected by the author ; thirty vol- 
umes of original or early editions of old 
plays, from 1660 to 1726; thirty-nine vol- 
umes of Garrick’s correspondence; many 
of Dickens’s MSS.; a large paper copy of 
Gulliver’s travels, annotated by Swift, and 
autograph letters from a large number of 
English notabilities. 

—This was the closing passage in Dr. Pea- 
body’s Baccalaureate at the last Harvard 
Commencement: ‘‘ Here I cannot but ask 
you to consider the place which Christianity 
holds in the history of human thought. It 
is the only permanent phase of belief on 
speculation that has come down to us from 
its birth-time. Behold the long procession 
of theories and philosophies, each paraded 
as humanity’s last word and ultimate, irre. 
versible truth, which have chased one 
another into oblivion, sometimes reappear- 
ing from the Lethean stream only to be 
again submerged; while this one religion, 
this one theory of God, the soul, and eter- 
nity—this vue philosophy, deemed by its 
believers divine, has remained undimmed, 
unchanged, unmoved, like the sun among 
flitting clouds, like the cliff on the margin 
of the river, like the bow over the rushing 
waterfall.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A NEW SCHOOL SONG BOOK! 


JUST OUT. 


SONG BELLS! 


A New, Complete and most attractive 
Collection of School Songs, 
by L. 0. EMERSON. 
Send 50 Cents for Specimen Copy. 


Books for Schools, Singing Schools, Choirs, 
and Gospel Temperance Meetings. 


Welcome Chorus ($1). For High Schools. 

Song Bells (50 cts). For Common Schools. 

White Robes (30 cts)._ For Sunday Schools. 

Temple ($1). For Choirs and Singing Scbools. 

Voice of Worship ($1). Choirs and Sing- 
ing Schools. 

Johnson’s Method for Singing 
Classes (60 cts). For Singing Schools. 

Temperance Jewels (35 cts). Gospel 
Temperance work. 

Temperance Light (12 cts). Gespel Tem- 
perance work. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H..DITSON & CO., 
843 Broadway, New York. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers. 


Superior Music for Sunday Schools, Devo- 
tional Meetings, Singing Classes, Musical 
Conventions, etc. Catalogue and Specimen 
Pages sent free on application. 


GOOD AS GOLD, the newest Sunday 
School Song Book published by them, is con- 
sidered by many the best. 
$30 per 100 in Boards; 35cts. each by mail, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


73 Randolph Street, | 76 East Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


ust issued. TRAUTWINE’S CIVIL ENGINEER'S 
POCKET-BOOK, illustrated with 670 engravings 
from original designs. Fourteenth Thousand. vised 
and Corrected. 16mo, 678 pages. Tuck,Gilt Edge. Price 
$5. Mailed on receipt of price. E. Claxton & Co.,Phila. 


STANDARD BIOCRAPHIES 
OF .THE PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. 


Abie Authors, NEW, AUTHENTIC, COMPLETE, 


Fine illustrations, The fastest selling books of the d 


Life of Gen. SARE 
BEST BOOKS 


LIBERAL TERMS. 
Agents wanted everywhere. For -_ descri — 
and terms, address, at once, J.C, McCURDY Co., 
Philadelphia. Cincinnati, O.; Chicago, 
St. uis, Mo. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Divinity Scheol of. Yale College 
EST:—REV. NOAH 

CULTY AND INSTRUCT 

D. | Rev. Geo. D. D. 

Rev. George E. Day, D. DD. Rev.Timothy Dwight,D.D, 

Rey. Samuel Harris, D. D. | Rev.Wm.M. Barbour, D.D. 

Mark Bailey, M. A. , Instructor 

Lecturers.—Rev. Drs. Joseph T. Duryea, (Lym 

Beecher course), John Hal!, Wm. 

Brooks, Selah Merrill, and Prof. L. * Sanford. Term 


pe Sept. 16th. For catalogue or special information 


apply to GEORGE E, DAY, Sec’y, New Haven.Conn. 


—— INSTITUTE, Freehold, New 
n and thoroughly pre- 


lor Bes Yor bes 


tifle Sc and 
REV. A, G, CHAMBERS, Principal, 


EDUCATION AL. 


PPARATUS AND FURNITURE for 
Schools aud Colleges. 

New and improved styles of Seating for Public 
Halls, Lecture Rooms, &c. 

Manutacturers of the Triumph Dovetailed School 
Desks, Blackboards, Eureka Liquid Slating, Reward 
Cards, Medals, Aids to School Discipline, &c., &c. 
Send for sample Alpha Dustless Crayon. Our new 
catalogue of Educational and useful articles cgntain- 
ing 184 pages and over 300 illustrations mailed for 25 
cents in stamps. Catalogue Sunday-school Furniture 
free to any address. 

Baker. Pratt & Co., School and Hall Furnishers, No. 
19 Bond St., New York. 


EST TEACHERS 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of inotrection, low or high, 
provided for Families, Se hools, Colleges. 
Jandidates’ New Bulletin mailed tor stamp. All 

skilled Teachers should have Ms Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHOR Secretary. 
St., near University PL, N. ¥ 


M®**- HYDE’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, 
Norwich, New York, 
Fall term begins Sept. 7, 1880. For Circulars apply 
toJ. G HYDE, Norwich, New York. 


ORNWALL HEIGHTS SCHOOL, 
FOR SELECT NUMBER OF BOYS. 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 

Elementary Branches, Higher English, Mathemat 
ics and Classics. 

Instruction with lectures in the Natural Sciences. 

French and German spoken and written. 

Location healthful and beautiful, near West Point. 

Elevation 800 feet; neighboring mountains 1600 
feet, 

Grounds twelve acres; mountain land 100 acres. 

Graduates enter best colleges, scientific schools 
or business. 

Fifteenth year will begin Sept. 16. 

O. COBB, A. M., Principal. 


ORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Location Spenrpanced in beauty and healthfu 
ness. Careful personal attention. Pupils fitted +o 
any class in College. Rev. ALFRED C. ROE. 


UNGERFORD LEGIATE INSTI- 
TUTE, Adams, N. Y. 


Students fitted tor ollege here are ‘admitted at Am- 
herst, Williams, Dartmouth, Hobart, Brown, Syra- 
cuse, Madison and Rochester without further cramina- 
tion. Free scholarships at Amherst, Hobart, Hamilton, 
Brown and Madison. Students wishing to fit for 
College or Polytechnic School should send tor Cata- 
logue. Address 

ALBERT B. WATKINS, Ph.D., Principal. 


OOK’S COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE tor 
YOUNG LADIES, 
Poughkeepsie. N.‘Y.- 

All departments thoroughly sustained. Students 
fitted for college. The thirty-third year begins Sept. 
15, 1880. 


GEO. W COOK, Px.D., Principal. 


IVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
N. 
A thorough-going, ake school for boys, 
combining Study, Military ‘rill, and Recrea- 
mn in due proportion. Descriptive Pamphlet, with 
C hart of Requisitions for College admission, sent on 
receipt of oix cents postage. OTIS BISBEE, 
A.M., Principal 


ASSAR COLLEGE, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
For the Liberal Education of Women, Ex- 
aminations for entrance, — > 15t Catalogue sent 
on application to L DEAN. Register. 


LMIRA y. 

Under care of the Synod of Geneva. 

This isin all respects a College of the first rank 
tor women. Its accommodations are superior, and 
it has sufficient endowment to afford the best ad- 
vantages at very moderate expense. Next session 
opens Sept. 8th. Add — 

Rev. A. W, COWLES. D.D: 


ISHOPTHORPE,— 
A | Schad’ sor Girls, 
eh 


School year begins September 15th, -_ Number 
of scholars limited. Forcirculars addre 
MISS FANNY IL. W ALSH. Princ ipal. 


LADIES SEMINARY, 
Middletown, Conn. 
A school that] lays claim to especial excellence of 
advantages; among which are thorough instruction 


courses of instruction; caretul intellectual, moral and 
social training; generous and wholesome table; 
beauty and salubrity of location. 

$300 a year. Noextras except music and painting. 
Refer to the Rev. Dr. Abbott, Editor of the Christian 
Union. For other references see circular. 


Rev. B. A. SMITH, M.A., MRS. E. M. R. SMITH, 
Principals. 


Pre: Military » Peekskill, N.Y. 
For circulars address Col. C.J. right. A.M., Prin. 


ISS HAINES’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES AND GIRLS, 
Weodside, Harttord, Ct. 

The aim—a sound mind in a sound body. First 
class residence and school-house; extensive grounds. 
A thoroughly home school with superior instructions 
in English, classical and modern languages and 
music. 


ROVE HALL, 
‘ew Haven, Conn. 

Miss Montfort’s School for Young Ladies. Highly 
endorsed by Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prot. Dara, and 
others. Terms moderate. For testimonials and 
pfurther information, address Miss Monttort. 


n.—A family school tor yirls of all ages. 

Special classes tormed tor Ds desiring to enter 

ELLESLEY COLLEGE or HOLYOKK SeMINARY. 

Superior Musical advantages. For —— ulars ad- 
dress the Principal, Miss J. 8. WILLIA 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Will- 
iamstown, Berkshire Co., Mass. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1842. 

A First-class Private Schoo! for Boys, with Pre- 
paratory, Classical,and English Courses. The Pre- 
paratory Course is designed tor young pupils, and 

repares tor the Classical or En; glish Courses of the 
nstitute. The Classical Course gives thorough prep- 
aration for our best Colleges. The English Course 
prepares for Scientific Se hools or Busines. Experi 
enced teachers, healthful location, large 
and ball- ground, a good gymnasium, and mountains 


and mountain streams at hand. Fall Term opens 
Thursday, Sept. 2d, 18-0. For Catalogue and full 
information, address 

BENJ. F. MILLS, A. M., Principal. 


AUBURNDALE, Maas., near Boston. 


* The brightest, most home- like and most progress- 
ive boarding-school I ever saw.""—JENNIK JUNE 


ASELL SEM FOR YOUNG 
a 
This school aims at The -Eduvcation of Girls from the 
Practical Side. How shall we best fit them as we find 
them, to be strong, useful, practical, happy women? 
It tries to do this— 


Ist—S8y special care of the health. Stu@ents receive 
the daily attention of a lady physic ian and her in- 
<truction with constant reterence to their scho: |-lite. 
Useless test examinations and like nervous exhaust- 
ives are avoided. Frequent excursions combine illus 
tration with pleasant diversion. 

—By Thorough Instruction in a Broadly - Planned 
Course of Study, quite above the grade of Most semina- 
ries, or in special courses to meet special cases 


instrue t in cookery, dress-cutting, millinery, art- 
needlework and other unusual branches deemed use- 
tul for women, whether ever required for self-support 
or not 

4th—By its Thoroughly Home-like Character. A judi- 
cious motherly care takes for the most part the Bon 
of given rules. 


Expense $35), tor school vear beginning Sept. 16. 
C. BRAGDON, Principal 
Send for catalogue, and mention Christian Union. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Wo reester, Mass., 
ins its 25th year, 9th, I880. Kank, first class; 
selection of studies the most practical ; situation 
picturesque ,and healthful. Apply tor circular and 
tacts to C. B. METC ALF, A. M., Sup’t. 


ALTON ACADEMY, 
Walton, N. Y. 

Instruction in Higher English, Classics, Modern 
Languages,etc. Tuition and board $50 per term of 
fourteen weeks. Fall term commences August 23. 
1880. Send tur Cataiogue. S. COMSTOCK, Prin. 


B! NGHAMTON LADIES’ COLLEGE 
AAD 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC AND ORATORY, 
(WITH PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT.) 
Rev. R. A. PATERSON, A. M., President. 
Binghamton, Broome Co., N. Y. 
Opens September 15th. 


SEMINARY. 

n Ave. and 167th St. N. Y. City 
A boardiug and day school for young ladies: am: 
biniug the advantages of city and country. Thor- 
ough instruction. oderate prices. Highest refer- 
ences. Address REV. EDWIN JOHNSON. 


HE MISSES GRAHAM (SUCCESSORS 
to the Misses (Green) tormerly of No. Lith aA 
will foenea their English and French BOARDING 
AND x ¥ SCHOOL for young ladies on TUESDAY, 
SEPT. 28, at No. 635TH Av., N. Y. City. This se hool— 
established in 1816—continues the careful training 
and thorough instruction in every department for 

which it has hitherto heen so tavorably known. 


MILITARY SCHOOL, 
Sing Sing. N. Y, 

Re-opens Tuesday evening, September l4th. Ad- 

dress 


REV. D. A. HOLBROOK. Pu. D. 


(\HAMBERSBURG ACADEMY. 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
Healthy location; easy of access; thorough instruc- 
tion; kind care of boys; homelike surroundings. 
Open September 8. For tull intormation address 
J. H. SHUMAKER, Ph.D., Prin 


ENOX ACADEMY, 

Lenox, Berkshire Co., Mass. 
Founded in 1808. Reopens Sept. 15th, Is80. Address 
the Principat 

HARLAN H. BALLARD, Lenox, Mass. 


an Female College, Wilmington, 
easant home, modern conveniences, 
healthtul city. Two degrees conferred or select cours- 
es. 50 perenne: some ot boarders last yr. Netcharge 
1 a year. Forty- year begins For 
Catalogue, address Rev. J. M. WILLIAMS, A. M., Pres. 


HEATON SEMINARY 
Will begin its forty-fifth year September 2d. 
Address MISS A. E. STANTION, Principal, 
Norton, Mass. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, Boston, Mass. 

The 27th year will begin Wednesday, Sept. 29th, 1&8v. 

For Catalogues and. Circulars, apply to Rev. GEO. 

GANNETT, Principal, 69 Chester Sq., Boston, Mass. _ 


N OUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 

Four years’ course for women. Laboratories 
cabinets and art gallery. Library of 10.000 volumes. 
Board and tuition $175 a year. Address 
MISS WARD, Prin., So, Hadley, Mass. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, MARIETTA, 

Ohio. [nsuccestul operation 45 years. Has 
19 Students. Two College courses of four 
years each. A thorough oe Dep't. The next 
term begins Sept. 9. I. W. ANDREWS, President. 
Marictta, O., July, 1880. 


ee DA SELECT HOME SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

School year begins Oct.18. Combines thorough prep 
aration for college or business with adequate physic - 
al training and the moral culture of a Christian 
home. For terms apply to Mis. MARY E. C. WYETH, 
or GEO. B. MacLELLAN, A. M., Box 434, Jacksonville, 
Florida. 


ISS FULLER’S ENGLISH, FRENCH 
and German Bearding & Day School 
For Young Ladies and Children, 

4 Stockton Avenue, Alleghany City, Pa, re-opens 

September 22d. Cirealars sent on application. 


NHESTNUT STREET SEMINARY, 


Miss Bonney and Miss Dillave, Prin’s. This o 
est and t Boardi ing and Das School in Philadel: 


commence jts jist year ‘at 1615 Chestnut St, 
pt, 22a, 


FIXING ON A BUARDING 
School tor your Son or Daughter, please address 

for circular, 

THOS. HANLON, Penningtow, N. J 


FOR BOARD TU TION ONE 

scr in Dr. WARRING'S MILI 
$ BOA DING SHOOL, POUGHKEEPSIE. N. 
While terms are hig ‘the scheol is of the first grade. 


Send for circulars with references 


by a full corps of superior teachers; completeness of 


LADIES SEMINARY, Windsor, 


—By its Handiwork Departments. Boston spec ialists 
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A SUMMER JOURNAL. 


By ELAINE GOODALE. 

Sky Farm, July 16. 
HEN the last load of hay has creaked and rum- 
\ bled on the barn floor, when the horses have 
long been ridden to water and turned out to grass, 
when the men have gone singing down from their 
work, and a long, low whistle, gurgling and musical as 
the unwritten notes of birds, rises above the sound of 
departing footsteps, then, if ever, may we turn from 
the well-earned rest of the farmer tothe collier keeping 

his lonely vigil beneath the summer stars. 

Last night the unraked hay lay damp with dew 
about our ankles and tripped us now and again in its 
fragrant meshes; the shivering alders, huddled in the 
blackness, touched with wan lips the sunless water; 
and crossing one by one its rocky shallows we kept 
toward the little cluster of pits against the side of the 
mountain. Over them hung a cloud of smoke which 
obscured the stars and swathed the opaque cold moon 
in bluish vapor, and the fames of burning charcoal, 
strongest and subtlest of pungent woodland odors, 
rose to our nostrils with overpowering force. Grop- 
ing about in the shadowy light, we stumbled first upon 
a burnt-out pit, coated with fine grey ashes, and bor- 
dered with rakings from the lower stratum of coal. 
How perfectly molded the ringed wood and rough 
effigy of bark, and how exquisite the traces of blue- 
black bloom on that hard and polished surface! 

Following backward, with unabated interest, the 
several stages of the work, we gazed in turn upon a 
mound of black earth lately fired, and another not yet 
covered. That regular even pile, carried in straight, 
smooth layers to the very top pole, with glistenings of 
silver birch among its small round alders, made a 
pleasant relief in color from the general uniformity ; 
and, as we were not slow to discover, lay at just the 
right angle for a comfortable reclining-chair! 

A little aside from the dense overhanging smoke, 
with a group of sheltering trees behind it, stood the 
collier’s hut; a square, plain cabin of bright new 
boards, having a low door closed by a rude device of 
bended twigs, and above it a sufficient opening for the 
admission of air and light. The furnishings within 
were doubtless primitive enough—a heap of straw, a 
tattered blanket, a three-legged stool, perhaps; and 
outside a rusty little stove furnished the missing link 
with civilization—where an open fire-place would have 
been nearly as convenient and far more picturesque. 

From this temporary cover came the sound of voices, 
one rapid and high-pitched, one gruff and slow; and 
with them the yelping of a mongrel cur, and frequent 
intervals of laughter, shrill and mirthless from one, 
boisterous and hearty from the other. Questions were 
put and freely answered, in rude vernacular and 
homely, striking language, which yet presumed too 
much on any special knowledge in the listeners; for 
the parlance of ‘‘the bush” is almost as puzzling to the 
uninitiated as sailors’ jargon or artists’ slang. The 
men, however, suowed a thorough familiarity with 
their work, which was not unmixed with the well- 
earned satisfaction of an honest pride. And we were 
even told of one who liked the smell of smoke “ better 
than a good dinner.” 

Out of the woods at last, we sauntered homeward in 
the white moonlight, picked the chance daisy silvered 
in its rays, and where the dusk meadow tossed her 
scented locks we held sweet converse of things far 
removed from the smoldering passion and stifled fear 
of the pits, or the rough-clad charcoal-burner’s lonely 


ut. 
July 19. 


There are long ruts in the smooth country 
roads, where the heavy wheels are grinding them 
down, and the rumbling coal wagons are almost daily 
encountered on lonely walks, or heard for a moment 
in passing, as they rattle along the level and slowly 
zigzag down the hills. 

That hard-working team of swaying oxen or laboring 
horses, those huge black wagons piled with shining 
coal, those grimy, sooty men in red shirts and slouched 
hats, whose rough, bearded faces and bold or cunning 
eyes look strange and uncanny enough with such 
black surroundings, is it of them that we muse so 
deeply in the hemlock shade beside the spring? 

Rather do we think of the fair young trees, alive and 
tingling with sap, which are hacked and hewn and 
stripped of their delicate fine spray of leaves and 
branches, that these lumps of black earth may go to 
feed the hungry furnaces and turn the yellow ore into 
bars of red-hot iron. 

Not till the snow flies, they tell me, will the work 
of destruction be done: so that under the dewy skies 
of June and the frosty ones of October, in the long 
summer twilights and shortening autumn days, the 
wonderful transformation will still go on; and when 
that little tract is cold and bare, in acres of untouched 


woodland the finger of spring will create a greenness 
and a splendor which no mortal magic of months or 
weeks could render a more bewitching surprise. 


July 22. 

Voices of the nigbt and day, 

Of the earth and sky, 
Meet and mingle inv the lay 

Which I fain would try; 
Grief and gladness crossed by time 

Hold my fleeting breath 
To a wordless chant sublime, 

Strong with life and deatb. 


Hiss of tongues and whir of wings, 
Ceaseless stir and beat, 

Myriad winged and creeping things 
Droning through the heat; 

Chirp of crickets, hum of bees, 
All the drowsy din 

Rocked by winds among the trees 
Strive to enter in. 


Call of birds from upper air— 

 $Swift dissolving height— 

Weighted with a dumb despair, 
Winged for instant flight ; 

Ab, behind that leafy screen, 
One, with wounded breast, 

Lingers, trembling and unseen, 
By her empty nest! 


Sounds of human joy or strife, 
Tidal ebb and flow, 

Vast unlanguagé< d sea of life, 
Tossing to and fro: 

Voices struck in rude accord, 
Pitched or low or high, 

Thougb no whisper of a word 
Reach me where 1 lie. 


Voices of the night and day, 
Of the earth and sky, 

Meet and mingle in the lay 

’ Which I fain would try; 

Grief and gladness crossed by time 
Hold my fleeting breath 

To a wordless chant sublime, 
Strong with life and death, 


PRESERVING AND PICKLING. 
By Mrs. HENRY WarRD BEECHER. 


E have great sympathy for those who have had 
no experience in the first attempt to preserve 


and pickle unless able to secure the aid of some judi- 
cious friend familiar with the work. Courage, self- 
reliance and a resolute will are of great advantage; 
but experience is, after all, a great assistant in securing 
success. Household journals abound in receipts and 
directions for preserving and pickling; but, valuable 
as are many of these, a beginner will find it necessary 
to make several .experiments before feeling that the 
work is mastered. 


We are inclined to think that too much time and 


strength are expended, in private families, in preserv- 
ing and pickling. Since so much of this work is done 
on a large scale and so cheaply in the many excellent 
public establishments which have reduced this work 
to the simplest and easiest forms, it would seem ad- 
visable for housekeepers to supply themselves with 
many things of this kind from these manufactories. 
In most cases it would be the cheapest as well as the 
easiest. This is especially the case with canned and 
preserved fruits, although it is, without any question, 
best that every housekeeper should know how this 
work is done and be able to do it well herself. 


We don’t think, however, this idea of buying from 


the factory holds good with regard to pickling, where 
there is so much risk of unsafe adulteration. The 
large amount of spices, now so much used in preparing 
many kinds of pickles, must be injurious to health. 
Even the simplest kinds should be used with modera- 
tion. The imported pickles, and those now so largely 
made in our public manufactories, are too often com- 
pounded with articles well known to be injurious; and, 
therefore, we would advise all who have the health of 
their families near to their hearts to have such pickles 
as they are willing to use prepared at home under their 
own supervision, and be sure that they use only the 
very best kind of vinegar—the pure cider vinegar. A 
large amount of the vinegar used in the factories, we 
are informed, has no apple-juice or cider in it, and is 
injurious. 


The process of ‘‘greening”’ pickles is carried on with 


the most reckless disregard to health. A bottle of 


small, delicately-greened cucumbers or mixed pickles 
is very attractive to those who are unaware of the poison 
hidden in them. Even where the best of cider vinegar 
is used, if the articles to be pickled are soaked or 
boiled in a brass kettle, they are poisoned by the verdi- 
gris, or acetate of copper, which will be formed by the 
action of the vinegar on the brass. Acids dissolve the 
lead that there is in the tinning of saucepans, and cor- 
rode copper and brass, so that if left standing in such 
vessels even a short time the vinegar becomes a poi- 
son. For this reason metal kettles ought not to be 
used in making pickles. The vinegar should be boiled 
in a stone jar, and wooden spoons used instead of forks. 


Many suppose that the delicate greeh which is 


thought desirable in most pickles cannot be secured 
except by the use of alum in the brine in which they 
are often put before vinegar is used. In this brine 
they think they should be soaked with as much alum 
as willinsure a bright green, then boiled in it, and 
allowed to stand half a day in the brass kettle until 
thoroughly cooled. It is claimed that, by standing half 
a day to soak and cool after boiling, the skin is acted 
upon by the metal, or acetate of copper, and the green 
color secured. But they assert that after thus stand- 
ing in the brass kettle, if soaked in a large quantity 
of boiling water the poison will be so far removed or 
destroyed as to be harmless. They further claim that 
if soaked long enough in the brass to make them a 
pure green they are dangerously poisonous, and that 
it will be known if this has been done by a light-green 
color; but when they have been soaked in alum and 
brine in brass half a day, and then removed and soaked 
in hot water, if it is found that the action of the boil- 
ing water turns them a dark grass-green it is a proof 
that the poison is destroyed. 

This may be true; but we should not care to be a 
little poisoned for the sake of eating pickles of a dark 
grass-green. Pickles cau be made green enough with- 
out the use of alum or brass, and we should not be 
content to think that boiling water will so far remove 
the poison as to make it no longer dangerously poison- 
ous. We do not think it worth the risk ofa slight 
polsouing for the sake of securing a proper color to 
our pickles. 

Many kinds of sweet pickles have become quite com- 
mon within a few years. They are less liable to de- 
range the stomach than those more highly spiced if 
pure cider vinegar is used; but the mixed pickles— 
Piccalilli, Indian pickles, Bengal pickle, or chutney— 
are all fiery, and must need an uncommonly strong 
digestion to be eaten without — But each one 
must judge for himself. 

All pickles must be kept always covered with vine- 
gar. If at any time there are indications of their be- 
coming moldy or soft, pour off the vinegar, boil and 
skim, and then pour it back, boiling hot, over the 
pickles. Have the jars all two-thirds full of pickles, 
then fill up full with vinegar. Exposure to the air will 
make any pickles soft and spoilthem. The jar must 
therefore be kept tightly closed always. 

In greening pickles (for they can be nicely greened 
without brass) lay some grape leaves over them, then 
cover with boiling vinegar. Cover the jar closely so 
that none of the steam escapes, and boil four or five 
minutes; not any longer, or the boiling will take away 
their flavor and the pickles will soon become soft. In 
a week after this pour off the vinegar, boil it, and 
pour again boiling hot over the pickles. With pickled 
fruit this may be repeated two or three times before 
sealing the jar, unless the fruit is found to be quite 
soft. In that case do not boil again 

To seal up jars, cut a piece of old cotton or linen 
large enough to cover the top, and cover half an inch 
over the sides, leaving it loose on top to give room 
for the cover to fit in tight. Dip the cloth in white 
of egg to seal it down over the edge and on the sides, 
then put on the cover. Wet plaster of Paris quite 
soft and spread over the cover on top, and so far over 
the sides as to cover all the cloth. The plaster hard 
ens almost instantly, so one must work rapidly, and 
then they will have a solid cement or cover at once and 
perfectly air tight. Wet only so much plaster of l’aris 
at a time as will be needed for one jar, as it hardens 
so soon. Lay on enough to thoroughly embed or 
cover the stone cover. 

There need be no trouble in having the very best of 
cider vinegar—when one has an orchard and an abun- 
dance of apples. Yet many are ignorant of the art. The 
cider should be made of good, sound fruit. When the 
juice has fermented, and made good, clear cider, draw 
it off into strong, well-cleansed barrels. Puta gener- 
ous piece of nice ‘‘ mother’ into the cider, turn a clean 
glass bottle, neck down, into the bung-hole to keep 
out dust and insects, and keep the barrel out of doors 
on a wall or bench till the weather threatens to freeze; 
when it should be well housed and secured from any 
danger of freezing. If the quantity of mother seems 
deficient, cover a half sheet of white paper with mo- 
lasses and put into the barrel. 

In most cases a barrel of sour cider thus musneed 
will become strong vinegar in afew months. But if 
there is any haste required to secure good vinegar, or 
if from causes that an inexperienced person cannot 
fathom the vinegar will not ‘‘ come,” there is another 
sure and quick way by which the vinegar will be rapid- 
ly perfected, and be equally excellent, provided always 
fhat the cider has been made from good, sound apples, 
free from worms, specks or decay. 

Take a good elean barrel, knock out both heads eu 
it full (but not pressed down too closely) of clean 
shavings (pine are usually taken, but clean birch 
shavings give a more pleasant flavor to the vinegar). 
When the shavings are in set the barrel on a bench 
with a flat bodrd, rouhd which there is groove, just 
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as one prepares a lye leach. Then draw off the cider, 
pour it in on top of the shavings slowly, so that it 
gradually trickles down and slowly runs through them 
into the groove or gutter on the bottom board, and 
thence into the tub placed beneath to catch it. It be- 
comes vinegar almost immediately, and of the strong- 
est kind. The cider in passing thus slowly over the 
large surface presented by the shavings takes up the 
oxygen of the atmosphere as it flows, and turns sour, 
or into vinegar, rapidly. 


GOLDEN-RODS AND ASTERS. 
By A. 8. HUNTINGTON. 


S there one among the summer wanderers on mount- 
ain or sea-shore who does not rejoice in the gold 
and purple blossoms of August and September? Au- 
tumn flowers we call the golden-rods, and yet the 
first tinge of yellow lights up the banks in the early 
part of July, and before the month is over 
* Along the roadside and up thé hills 
The golden-rod flames in the suo.” 

Some species bloom late, but on the whole it has a 
right to be called the characteristic summer flower of 
our Northern States; the most abundant, most varied 
and most essential to the beauty of the landscape. Oar 
best loved American poets have celebrated it. Bryant 
sings of the golden-rud the hill.’”” Whittier notes 
its loveliness even in decay. 

** And trembles on its arid stalk 
The hoar plume of the golden-rod.”’ 

Celia Thaxter has commemorated the greatest of the 
genus, the seaside species. And one writer has 
woven into verse its botanical name, and says, 

**The dry bed of a streamlet lures our steps : 
The varied aster tribes are clustered round ; 
The gnarled thorn shows its yellow-crimson fruit 
Studding its boughs, and scattered thick beneath ; 
And from the brinks the solidago bends 
Its golden feather.’”’ 

Some people are surprised to learn how many species 
grow in our locality. There are twenty near one town 
in Western New England. Gray gives thirty-seven 
in his manual of the Northern United States. But 
one need not be a technical botanist to learn and love 
the characteristics of different species. To the student 
of nature who grows acquainted with them in their 
own haunts they become soon as familiar and individ- 
ual as the faces of his friends. Wecan fancy them an 
army of bright-plumed invaders taking peaceful pos- 
session of the country side. 

The first species to appear—the jaunty, gay Arguta— 
comes with light and silent step in the vanguard of 
the march. A night and a day, and behold! his hosts 
are everywhere. They have encamped on every fallow 
field, they hold all the highways, command every 
height. Their flags of conquest wave in the breeze, 
their heads are nodding defiance to all the land. Be- 
fore these first outposts waver and droop comes an- 
other cohort with a mighty warrior at its head, 
Gigantea, the grenadier of the tribe, a splendid speci- 
men, stout and tall, with his broad golden rays and 
straight stem. 3 

In the swamps, eupatorium and alder and meadow- 
sweet may hold their own for a little, but soon a spe- 
cial corps of the advancing army is detailed, and 
Neglecta and Patula protect every approach. Far up 
Un the mountains Squarrosa and Virga Aurea have 
fortified the heights, and in the woods the broad- 
leaved, the cream-white and sweet-scented species are 
picketed up and down the shady banks. Nearer the 
sea we find, in attire of brightest intense yellow, the 
low, thick corymbs of Nemoralis; while out on cliffs 
overhanging the waves and along the salt marshes 
stands the boldest, bravest of the troop, the glorious 
evergreen, the Sempervireus, No one who has re- 
marked its stately shape draped in long lily-like leaves, 
and its brilliant color contrasting with the back-ground 
of distant blue ocean and the browns and reds of the 

rocks, can hesitate to call it the noblest flower on our 
New England coast. 

The aster is truly named an autumn blossom, but 
still we find it in great abundance in August. Its 
species are far more easily distinguished by the casual 
observer than those of Solidago, from the great vari- 
ety in size and depth of color and the marked difference 
in the leaves. Our English friends call it the Michael- 
mas daisy. If that name were to be given to any one 
form I should like to bestow it upon a species of 
doubled-bristled aster, first cousin to the others, which 
grows much like the daisy and is familiar to all. It 
has single amethyst-hued fldwers and low stem, and 
flourishes everywhere in dry soil—probably always 
taken for a true aster by those who have not studied 
it. Another of the same genus is the large and strong 
white species which makes perfect thickets of bloom 
early in the autumn in motsty places by the road-sides. 
How often we have admired its masses of white in the 
twilight as we drove home through the tingling air! 


antumn weather—frosty mornings, calm and stnuy 
noons, evening gathermgs around the wood ’fire, and 
a good-night glance at the brilliant starry heavens. If 
golden-rods seem warm with the glowing midsummer 
atmosphere, asters have drawn their life from the 
keen, blue skies of September. 

Wedo not treasure a solitary spray of the later 
flowers as we do the earlier ones. Our child-poet has 
sung truly; in autumn, | 

“ We mark no single flower, 
We see, we breathe the whole.” 

In spring a bit of arbutus, a few hepaticas, are 
prized for their sweetness and shyness, but in autumn 
we gather our arms full of golden-rod and aster and 
dress chimney-piece and sideboard, making the whole 
house gay as the fields. And like true friends they 
stay with us totheend. When we leave the country 
the ferns are brown and withered, the bright border 
by the brook is sere with frost, the glory is gone from 
maple and sumach, a shadow of coming winter lies 
across the fading flelds; but as we sigh farewell the 
bright faces of our summer companions smile at us 
from hedge-row and wayside and bid us a cheery 
auf wiedersehen. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERI- 
ENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions and experiences for this column.) 

Some weeks since we saw in The Christian Union various 
ways of utilizing old tin cans. An old can lined with 
white paper is preferable to a new one (without lining) for 
the preservation of fruit. We use foolscap, as thick paper 
is preferable to thin. Would prefer paper without being 
ruled, but to get it, here, at least, is impossible. The cans 
should he thoroughly lined, bottom first, and round the 
sides should lap a half finger’s length or more. If not filled 
to within a ‘half inch of the top, and set on a level so as not 
to touch the lid, the lid need not be lined. We filled 
twenty-tive cans, real old ones, lined in this way, last sea- 
son, and lost but one; they were filled with tomatoes, that 
most difficult of vegetables to can in a perfect state, and 
when opened these were as fresh and good as when pulled 
from the vine. All fruits excepting peaches, apples and 
tomatoes we can in glass. New cans ought to be lined 
also, as when so treated they last much longer and pre- 
serve fruite in a more perfect condition. You might con- 
fer a benefit on housekeepers by requesting some paper 
mill to make a paper for lining cans, unruled, of suitable 
| length, width, etc. Health and economy would both be 
served by such use. E. M. 


At her grave the neighbors said, ** "Tis true 

_ She suffered more than any knew ;” 
Yet they might bave khown it well enough 

- If they had not met her with rebuff. 


When to their questions she gave reply 
They looked witb cool, incredulots eye: 
Tbey believed not what she told them then, 
And now she cannot tell it again. 


Another's suffering let us not doubt, 
Nor a meager sympathy deal out; 
Words of compassion let us not save 


To speak, too late, by an open grave. | P 
: BLANDINA. 


A subscriber in Texas asks an explanation of markings 
like a loop stitch around the border of two small pebbles 
in his possession. The question cannot be answered posi- 
tively without seeing the stones and knowing their com- 
position. Probably they are either fossils in which the 
subdivisions of the original shell or coral make the marks, 
or else concretions in which one sort of material hardened 
at the center and then crystals of a different color or hard- 
ness formed around it. Many very curious forms are pro- 
duced by water containing acid eating out one element in 
a stone and leaving the other parts projecting in grotesque 
figures. 

What is the proper pronunciation of Jéan Ingelow’s name? 
What isthe meaning and pronunciation of the word eygre, 
occurring in her poem,“ The High Tide on the Coast of 
Lincolnshire ? Mrs. M. P., Jr. 
Gene In ge-lo is the best way we can describe the pro- 
nunciation of the name of the poet. Eygre we take to be 
an old or provincial word for an occasional high and de. 
structive tide. The meter of the poem réquires it to be 
divided into two syllables, and it is usually pronounced 
ay-graor J gra. Perhaps some one can give more defi- 
nite information. 3 


Don’t tell your child you will take his head off if he 
doesn’t shut up, because you won’t; and it teaches him to 
doubt your word. At least that is one reason why you 
should not say so. Then, too, that expression and others 
like it are not agreeable to ears polite, and on boats and 
cars you are in danger of being heard and severely criti- 
cised. Being well dressed or even elegantly dressed will 
not convince your fellow traveler that you are a lady or 
gentleman if such is your dealing with your children. 


A correspondent says that her spratked wrist was much 
helped by wormwood (either dried or fresh) sotiked in 
alcohol or rum. Strain it, and bathe the imjured joint fre- 
quently. Some of the herb taken internally is also thought 
to be beneficial. 


“Housekeeper” says that camphor gum placed about 


Asters are associated with all that is pleasant of | 


@ur Poung Folks. 


A POETICAL PICNIC. — 
By WELLINGTON ROLLINS. 
HERE was really nothing to do. 

Sometimes, you know, people think there is 
nothing to do when there is a great deal. I have 
known little girls, sometimes even little boys, who, 
with a doll, and a pencil, and a dog, and a pony (not, 
perhaps, a brand-new pony, but still a pony), and a 
peg-top, and another boy, and a pair of rabbits, and a 
baby sister, and an uncut number of the ‘“ St. Nicho- 
las,’’ would actually run to their mamma and say they 
had nothing todo! But the Leslies were not this kind 
ofchildren; principally because their mamma was not 
that kind of amamma. She had never sat down on 
the floor to build up their blocks for them when they 
were babies, and the result was that when they grew 
up they found they had what older people call ‘‘re- 
sources ;” which simply means that they never had to 
ask other people what they could do to amuse them- 


selves. 
But this evening there really twas nothing to do. 


Papa began it. That is, he did not exactly begin 
having nothing to do, for, on the contrary, he had 
come home very late Saturday afternoon, which was 
itself unprecedented (unprecedented is a long word, 
but it means that he had never done such a thing be- 
fore and would never be permitted by his family to do 
it again), and had brought with him some writing, 
which would keep him busy a full hour longer. So he 
had been shut up carefully in the library; and the chil- 
dren looked at each other. 

They didn’t want to go up in the nursery, especially 
as there was no nursery to go up into; and there 
mustn’t be any noise in the parlor, for although it 
wouldn’t have disturbed papa in the least mamma was 
afraid it would; and so between papa and mamma the 
children were likely to have a hard time of it. There 
couldn’t be any games; for, however dignified they 
might be at first, somebody would be sure to give a 
war-whoop of delight or disappointment at any crisis 
of affairs (‘‘ crisis of affairs’? means the minute whcn 
the other boy is just going to get your last ‘‘ alley,” or 
when your kite-string breaks, or when the new dress 
you have made for your doll rips up the baek when 
you try iton). There were not books @hnough to go 
round; and, besides, it wouldn’t be polite to read, for 
Mamie Randall was spending the afternoon with them, 
and as her mamma always had built up her blocks for 
her she was now quite helpless by herself, and sat 
very gentle and quiet, but evidently expecting to be 
amused.” 

It was then that Aunt Agnes proposed they should 
all write some poetry; not ‘‘ capping verses,” or any 
game about poetry, but real poetry, with a rhyme and 
a meter; an idea or two would be very well in its way, 
but meter and rhyme were indispensable. (Indispen- 
sable means the way you feel about a splendid new 
kind of jack-knife when you see it in the store window, 


have at home.) 

**Oh, yes! I like to write poetry,” exclaimed the lit- 
tle visitor, brightening. 
the ‘ Joys of Youngness,’ and mamma said it was very 
nice.”’ 

‘“* Then you might write now about the ‘ Sorrows of 
Youngness,’ and the disadvantages of a papa who 
brings home writing to do.” 

’'m going to write about Marland to. night;” 
Marland being the baby brother who had just come to 
take up all her spare attention. 

‘*T shall make mine a sonnet,’’ announced Lilian. 
‘*What is a sonnet?” asked Willie, anxious for any 
information that might lighten his task. 

‘It’s poetry that’s short,” explained his sister, with 
dignity. 

‘*Then I guess I’ll make mine a sonnet, too; I’ll 
write a sonnet to mamma.”’ 

‘* And I’ll write a sonnet to Willie,” declared Fred. 
‘¢ « Silly’ will make a capital rhyme for ‘ Willie.’ ” 
There was to be a prize: one of the nice little frosted 
cakes such as they had just had for their supper. The 
children said at first that it wouldn’t be fair, because 
of course mamma would get the prize, as she was so 
old and knew all about poetry; but mamma said the 
prize was not for the one who wrote the best, but for 
the one who had the hardest work; for she had always 
remembered a certain cook whom she wished once to 
hire, who confessed that she did not know much about 
cooking but who wished for very high wages, and 
when mamma asked if that was not rather queer, ex- 
plained by saying, ‘‘ An’ shure, mum, isn’t it harder 
for me when I don’t exactly know how?” It was after 
that interview with her cook that mamma put up the 
motto in the play-room, ‘‘Not he who does best, but he 
does his best.” 

They were soon at work, and if you had been there 


the haunts of small ants will soon drivethem away. 


you would have heard a great quietness in the room, 


q 


or a wax doll just a little bit prettier than the one you - 


‘“‘T wrote some once about - 
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which was very grateful to papa’s nerves, or rather to 
mamma’s nerves, as she was the one who worried lest 
there should be a noise. The poems were not to be 
read till papa joined them; but mamma, who finished 
hers first, tucked it under the folding doors. It was 
not supposed that papa would read it till he had fin- 
ished his work. It read as follows: 

There’s a busy young merchant of Wall Street, 

Whom for sake of disguise we will call Pete ; 

When it came Saturday 


He’d forgot how to play; 
Which the rest of us don’t think at all sweet. 


Evidently papa did read it at once, for not long | 


afterwards there was tucked under the door to them a 
little folded paper which they had the self-command to 
keep till he came in himself. Then it was found to 
‘read thus : 
There's a lady (I’d wager upon it) 
Who would do without any spring bonnet, 
If she could but indite 
(By which I mean write) 
Every day of her life a new sonnet. 

Aunt Agnes came next; and, as she had just come 
from the Philharmonic, and was rejoicing greatly that 
Theodore Thomas was to come back from Cincinnati, 
no one was surprised that she had written : 

We bad a musician named Thomas, 
Tilla city out west stole him from us ; 
Ah! Cin—— was her name, 
Once again known to fame 
For a way that’s peculiar, says Thomas. 

And now, at last, it was the children’s turn! Fred 
had been fidgeting in his chair for some time, evident- 
ly impatient to launch his philippic against the de- 
fenseless Willie. (A philippic is a kind of thing you 
feel like saying about another boy when he don’t ‘‘play 
fair.) This was his shaftof wit. (A shaft is a thing 
that makes you uncomfortable at the archery meeting, 
when you don’t happen to be looking, and the one who 
shoots hits you instead of the target) : 

There’s a boy named Willie, 
And he’s exceedingly silly : 

He has a dog, but he won’t feed him ; 

And he has a garden, but he won’t weed him ; 
And he has a cat naméd Billy. 

‘*He hasn’t any cat,” explained Fred; ‘‘ and the cat 
he hasn’t got isn’t named Billy; but Aunt Agnes said 
it didn’t matter about the ideas. Anyway, he don’t feed 
his dog.” 

Poor Willie could not deny this; for that very morn- 
ing, when he had frowned a good deal at being called 
in from play to attend to Rab, mamma had reminded 
him how hard he had teased to have a dog, and he had 
grumbled out in reply, ‘‘ Well, I didn’t tease to take 
care of him, did I?” 

Lilian was now called upon; and if her poem was 
not exactly a ‘*‘ sonnet,” it was none the less very cred- 
itable to so youthful a poetess; it was called 


THE CARDINAL FLOWER. 


O cardinal, O holy flower! 

Why livest thou in this lonely bower, 
That ought before the world to rise, 
And greet the praise of many eyes? 


Iam sole clergy of the wood ; 

I would not leave it if I could; 

And these sweet flowers that round me grow 
I teach that it is sweet to blow, 


And thus to show with their small art 
A beauty, of the Creator’s part: 

And this is why I live alone, ° 
Hard by the little brooklet’s throne. 


*Tis holy water at my feet— 
This little brooklet, clear and sweet 
Not holy, say you, little maid ? 
W hy, all is holy God has made! 
Next, the little visitor, who had written once so suc- 
cessfully on the ‘‘ Joys of Youngness ” read aloud very 
shyly and slowly her poem to the baby brother: 
Here’s a little boy named Marland ; 
He's come all the way from star-land, 
Let’s crown bim witb a garland, 
And keep him now for ours! 

There was much clapping of hands over this, and 
without any discussion it was voted that Mamie should 
have the prize; for it must have been so hard to find 
two rhymes for such a very odd name as Marland. 
Willie looked a little rueful that his claim had not even 
been considered; but he was soon comforted by mam- 
ma’s praise of his ‘‘ sonnet” to her, which read : 

This is not great but very small— 
Only a token to thee! 

Papa inquired why baby Nora had been left out; and, 
sure enough, on looking carefully they found a poem 
from Nora on the table; though how she could have 
known, being fast asleep up-stairs, that a sonnet was 
expected of her I can’t imagine. This is what she said 
for herself : 

I’m nothing but small Baby Nora; 
Mamma says that sometimes I bore her ; 
But all day I’m a saint, 
Though at night p’raps I ain’t, 
And without me I zuegs she'd feel poorer. 

This was declared very good, but the prize had al- 

ready been given to Mamie; and as her nurse had 


now come to take her home, and jt was Willie’s bed- 


time, the poetical picnic was pronounced closed for the 


season. Only when papa heard that the prize was a 
frosted cake, he said that as they could not eat their 
cake and have it, he thought they had better have their 
cake and eat it; which they immediately did. 
; Q. E. D. 

N. B., or P. §., just as you prefer.—Some people put 
‘* Finis ” at the end of their stories; but I like better 
“Q. E. D.,” which is just as good Latin as the other; 
for it stands for quod erat demonstrandum, which means 
that if you don’t think what I have said is true you can 
try the same thing for yourself and find out. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
HERE came to my ears the other day, wafted by an 
eaves-dropping wind, something like this: 

T’ll never speak to Louise again, never !”’ 

*“*T wouldn’t, if I were you; that is, if she said it.” 

*“*Tt doesn’t seem a bit like her, I know, for in all 
these years we’ve sat together at school I never heard 
her say anything like it; but of course I'll believe 
Kate, and Kate heard her say it.” 

What an absurd thing that is! Louise and her 
dearest friend separated and unhappy because meddle- 
some Kate has reported something which quite prob- 
ably Louise never said. 

It is a foolish thing as well as a wicked thing for you 
to ‘‘get mad” with each other, and very rude, ungentle- 
manly, and unlady-like to manifest your dislikes, your 
vexations, and your anger by sulkiness and impolite- 
ness. No onecan injure you so much as you injure 
yourself by such conduct. Never degrade yourself be- 
cause some one else has done a wrong thing. 

Then, too, never believe an ill-report until you have 
proved it. If you are told that afriend has spoken ill of 
you go directly to the friend and ask for explanations, 
and then, however annoying the misdemeanor may 
be, never permit yourself to be made less than a kind, 
polite, young gentleman or young lady. You may not 
be intimate or confidential again with a friend whom 
you think has violated your friendship, but your own 
self-respect demands that you should be civil. 


SYRACUSE, May 30, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

You must, indeed, merit your name, if you can wait with 
patience the long time I have made you wait for an answer 
to your kind note. 1 am a great deal better, thank you, than 
I was when I wrote to you first. J] have uever seen the salt- 
works, as they are not in the city but in Geddes, a town near 
us. I hope to see them soon, and then I will write to tell the 
cousins about them. 

We bave some silk-worms now; have had them for four 
weeks; and I have to go to the greenhouse, about a mile 
from here (I mean the house, not the city), for mulberry 
leaves to feed them with. They are more than half-grown 
now and eat very fast. Decoration Day is to be observed 
here, generally, on Monday, but the Sumner corps have gone 
to Oakwood (our cemetery) to-day. I am afraid if I write 
any more now you will not want me to write again; so, with 
much love, I remain, 

Very truly yours, FRANCIS M. W. 


I thought there were salt-works in the city. When 
you have some silk-worm eggs do you want to send 
me some? I had a good many once, but they hatched 
out too early in the spring and died for want of some- 
thing to eat. Their changes are very curious, I think. 
My children used to go about a mile for mulberry 
leaves for my worms, and perhaps they will not be very 
glad if I get some more. 


GT. BARRINGTON, March 29, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Mamma takes The Christian Union, which we get every 
Thursday. One day she said to me, ‘*‘I should think you 
would find out what a sen is,’’sol did. It isa Japanese sil- 
ver coin weighing .08 23-25 of an ounce. is l6gr.fine and worth 
.08 1-25 of a cent, as near as I can get; fifty sens weighing .402 
of an ounce, 800gr. fine, are worth 44.6, and to find what one 
would be worth I divided by fifty. Can some one tell me 
how much a yen is worth and all about it, also an itzebu,a 
scudo, and a double milreis. I live inthe country, but the 
place where I live is quite large. We have a horse, cow, 
kitten, two gold fish, a canary bird, Topsy, and a young alli- 
gator. Iam twelve years old and hope to be one of your 
nephews. I am afraid I am writing too long a letter. 

Yours truly, CHARLES B. C. 


Probably some of you have forgotten about the sen 
and will be glad to learn more aboutit. Whocan an- 
swer the other questions? 


RIDGEWAY AVE., ALLEGHENY, Pa. 

I am eleven years old. [ go to school, and I amin Lan- 
guage. Spelling, Geography, Fourth Reader and Arithmetic. 
My little brother hasa pairof bantams, and we have lots of 
chickens. I live on the hill and it is very nicein the summer 
time. We havea nice little pussy. My brother is in number 
five, and be is only six years of age. 1 would like to be num- 
bered with your nieces. I must close now. Good-by. 

- Your loving niece, | GRACE L. 
Dear me! I wish the pussy that comes stealing 
around our house, slips at open doors and hides till 
all the people are asleep, and then comes after my 
birds, was a ‘nice little pussy.” She wouldn't have 


spoiled my last night’s sleep so. 


Do you remember our friend M. W. '.’s request for 


hooks? J am glad to learn fram this note that she has 


received a few. It isa pleasant thing to feel that we 
are trying to help one another. 

SOUTH LANSING, July 17. 
My Dear Friend: 7 

I received last week by express a package of books from 
Philadelphia. Had I known the address of the person who 
sent them I should bave been very glad to have acknowledged 
the receipt of them; but as the next best thing, and also be- 
cause I know you will rejoice with me, I write to you hoping 
that through your columns I may send my heartfelt thanks 
to one who so liberally responded to the call. Had she seen 
the boys yesterday as I distributed some of the books I 
think she would have felt amply repaid. 

As for myself, they are a continual reminder of the words 
of our Lord: “I was a stranger and ye took me in, naked 
and ye clothed me. Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren ye have done it unto me.”’ 

Yours truly, M. W. T. 


MONTEREY, Cal., June 11, 1880. 
DearAunt Patience : 


My home is in San Francisco. I am down here with my 
mother and big sister to spend the summer, and I want to tell 
you what a beautiful summer resort this old town is. In the 
first place, it was settled by spanish Catholic priests 110 years 
ago. It’s right on the Bay of Monterey. Its inhabitants now 
number 2,000, over one half being visitors. Two trains a day 
are run to San Francisco, 125 miles off; besides, steamers and 
yachts are numerous. Some two miles beyond here. right in| 
the woods, is the famous camp-meeting grounds, ona tract of 
7,000 acres of the finest woods and picnic ground you ever 
dreamed of. Many hundreds of little girls and boys and 
grown people live there in tents and cottages, and they have 
lots of fun playing on the nice grass, fishing and bathing in 
the old ocean. How I wish mwauy more children could enjoy 
this deligbtful climate. Wego to church in the woods about 
500 feet from the great Pacific waters. Don’t you think I 
ought to be thankful for sucha nice summer vacation? In 
about three months Iam going back to school ia San Fran- 
cisec, and then if you will publish this I will write you again. 

Affectionately yours, EVA. 

P.S8.—I forgot to tell you that we have the biggest rats and 

the most of them of any town on the coast, but they don’t 


bite me. Last night some thirty of them were playing tag in 
-the ceiling over my head and one big foKow gnawed through 


the plastering and stuck his head out and looked atme. It 
seemed as though his eyes were awful big. Are you afraid 
of rats? I am not. EVA. 
Well, my dear Eva, I cannot say I should especially 
enjoy such a company of players as that, and I’m sure 
I should prefer not to have a big rat get quite so near 
me. I wish, indeed, that some of the poor little chil- 
dren that I see in the crowded city could have so nice 
a vacation as you are having—all but the rats. One 
thing I didn’t like about your letter. See if you can 
guess what itis. Itis not what is there, but what is 
not there. Perhaps you meant to put it in another 
postscript. Don’t forget it next time. 
Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 


HIDDEN FIRE-ARMB&, 
The cow while standing under the tree was struck by light- 
ning. 
Mamma says that Philip is to let us go to ride. 
You would have lost your letter if Lettie had been bebind 


you. 

If you will persist in sitting on that rock, Ettie mustsit by 
you. 

Can noue of the girls go with you? G. H. 

DWINDLES. 
I. ~ 

1. Grains. 2. Aclimber. 3. Strings. 4. An auction. 5. A 
beverage. 6. The name of a musical tone. 7. A one-word 
letter. 


Il. 
{. Certain flowers. 2. Luminous bodies. 3. Certain ani- 
mals. 4. Aresin. 5. A preposition. 6. A one-word Ictter. 
F. 
DIAMOND 
1. In Brooklyn. 2. A club. 3. Part of Germany. 4. A 
number. 5. In Brooklyn. LUNAR CAUSTIC. 
TRANSMUTATIONS. 
1. When a letter is saluted it is evaporated. 
2. A letteris disfigured by being made. 
3. A letter is made clear by being beaten. 
4. When a letter is decomposed it becomes a large artery. 
5. A letter is corrupted by being set in order. 
6. When a letter warbled it was held by a spell. 
7. When a letter was placed in an elevated position it was 
it once deposed. 
8. A Jetter made an earnest petition on giviog an entertain- 
ment. D. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY lA. 


Charade.—Canterbury Bells. 
Reversible Square Words.— 


fas 
ADA 
RAT 
Rhomboid.— Cc AM P 
TORE 
BOAT 
PR 


Oo F 
Word Chanqges.—Lag, rae. rug, run. July, duly, dul/, doll, dolt, colt, 
cold. Boy, bay, may, man 
Anagrams.—t1. Trilaterally. 
5. Patriotically. 6. Opportunity. 7. 
trically. 10. Engaging. Asparagus. 
marian. 14. Punctuation. 15. 


Double Diagonal.— 


2. Irresistibie. 3. Pitapat. 4. Postscript. 

Nankeen. 8. Engineered. 9. Elec- 
12. Remembrance. 13. Gram- 
nnocence. 


Answers received trom John Tuthill, Lunar Caustic, Edna, M, ©.,F.M. 

Brooklyn’s criticism is ajust one. The transmutation of one word to 
another hy the change of one Jetterat a time should be = essen 
through as changes as pasesinie, 


| 
nF 
* 
= 
pe 4 
| 
oe 
Pi 
Banc 
| 
| 
a 
< 
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| 
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4 
| 
| 
ngs 
4 
43 
| 
© 
| 
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| 
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> 
¥ 
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Husurance and Financial, 


CO-OPERATIVE LIFE INSUR- 


ANCE. 
Messrs. Editors: 


It has rarely been my lot to read any- 
thing in the columns of my favorite relig- 
ious paper so contrary to fact and experience 
as the article under the above heading in 
your journal of June 23d. Co-operative 
Life Insurance has been and is being thor- 
oughly tried in this section of the country, 
and so far the experiment is entirely satis- 
factory to all who have preferred this mode 
of insurance to the older and much more 
expensive modes. 

The statistics of your correspondent look 
very well on paper, but nothing can be more 
fallacious and unreliable than statistics of 
this kind as applied to the prospective con- 
dition of co-operative life insurance so- 
cieties. 

The letter of your correspondent is suf- 
ficiently refuted if I simply refer to facts 
of which Iam personally cognizant. Some 
six years ago I joined the K. O. H., and 
have since then been an active member of a 
lodge in this place that now numbers about 
120. The first year or two of our experience 
- asa Lodge we had about one assessment a 
month, making the total cost of an insur- 
ance benefit iu the K. UO. H. of $2,000a year, 
twelve dollars. In consequence of the yel- 
low fever epidemic in 1878 the cost of in- 
surance in the K. O. H. was somewhat 
increased, but not even that year did it ex- 
ceed $20.00. For the past year the number 
of assessments has been a little less than 
one a month. mind you, this is the 
total cosc of the insurance received—every 
dollar raised from members for insurance 
purposes being appropriated to paying the 
death claim of some bereaved family. 
Nothing for costly insurance buildings, 
nothing for fat salaries to agents, nothing 
for ‘‘ loading,”’ etc. 

Iam now a member of four co-operative 
insurance societies. The Knights of Honor, 
the Knights and Ladies of Honor, the Royal 
Arcanum,the United Order of the Golden 
Cross. In these societies I have insurance 
to the amount of $8,000. How much do you 
suppose that my membership costs me? 
Last year the sum total of costs entailed by 
carrying insurance’ certificates to the 
amount of $8,000 in these four societies was 
about $60.00. , 

How much would it have cost me to have 
carried policies to this amount in the old 
life insurance companies? Not less than 
$250.00!. Does not the contrast startle you? 
I am satisfied with the security which these 
societies furnish. They are at least as 
_gafe as any of the old life insurance com- 
panies. Our Lodges will hold together for 
at least another five years. There is just 
as much enthusiasm, for instance, shown at 
the attendance at meetings in the ritual 
work and other work of the K. O. H. to-day 
as there was five yearsago. And we have 
had but one death in our Lodge. Whether 
I shall want the insurance five years hence 
that I am now receiving is doubtful; my 
family will be mostly grown up and per- 
haps ablo to take care of themselves. I may 
see fit to drop my membership in all these 
orders. If so I shall have lost nothing, for 
Iam getting my insurance at cost. It is 
worth to me at the present time from fifty 
to seventy dollars a year to feel that my 
family are protected inthe event of my 
death. 

I acknowledge that the whole matter of 
co-operative life insurance societies is an 
experiment, but so far the experiment has 
exeeeded the most sanguine expectations, 
and there is no reason to anticipate that for 
many years to come there will be such ma- 
terial increase in the death rate of mem- 
bers as to increase the cost of insurance. 

As an old subscriber I think I may ask 
you to publish this letter for the benefit of 
such of your readers as may be misled by 
your correspondent’s arguments. 

Yours truly, E. P. H., M.D. 


ANSWER. 

There are several grave errors in this 
view. The first and fundamental one is the 
statement that ‘‘ nothing can be more falla- 
cious and unreliable than statistics of this 
kind as applied to the prospective condition 
of co-operative life insurance.” 5 

That means simply that in co-operative 
companies the law of mortality is itself to be 
materially changed by the mere creation of 
such a company: that the members of these 
companies will not die, as all men in what- 
ever association have died hitherto and are 
dying daily. 


Such statements as these are part of the 
stock in trade of every such co-operative 
concern. They are so baldly false and ab- 
surd that the wonder is that even those who 
are most keenly anxious to get something 
for nothing should be caught by them. The 
law of the death-rate will not change for 
these particular sons of Adam. The older 
they grow the faster they will die; and, if 
they stick together, the faster, in proportion 
to the number remaining, will the assess- 
ments have to be made. Any assertion to 
the contrary is self-evidently false. 

As the cost of insurance is governed by 
the death-rate, and the death-rate cannot 
be changed for the benefit of these societies, 
they cannot, in the long run, give insurance 
any cheaper than any other associations of 
men. The assessments wlll be smaller at 
first than regular premiums are; but if 
the societies will hold together long enough 
the assessments will increase, so that on the 
insurance actually furnished the cost will be 
as follows for men aged 30 at the start : the 
first year, $8.43 per $1,000; in the tenth year, 
or at the age of 40, $10.36 per $1,000; in the 
twentieth year, $15.94 per $1,000; in the thir- 
tieth year, $30.34 per $1,000; in the fortieth 
year, $64.93 per $1,000; in the fiftieth year, 
$140.41 per $1,000. 

This is without reference to expenses; in 
like case the regular premium without mar- 
gin for expenses would be $16.97. 

No matter how many new members are 


brought in, nor how much enthusiasm is ex- | 4 


cited, the general result just indicated is as 
certain to obtain as men are to grow old and 
die, if the societies will only hold together. 
But they won’t. Enthusiasm has never yet 
been able to stand increasing assessments; 
and so a few brief years at most has ended 
every such association. And this brings us 
to the second fundamental error of this 
view: these societies donot furnish insurance. 
Insurance is indemnity; indemnity means 
certainty. In these societies is no certainty at 
all. There is no agreement to pay an abso- 
lute amount, backed by financial resources 
adequate to the protection of the contract. 
That is indemnity, certainty, insurance. 
But in these societies there is merely 
an agreement to ‘‘ pass around the hat,” 
and hand over to the beneficiary whatever 
it may contain. If the society is large, and 
all contribute, the contents will be consider- 
able: if it is small, or if, tired of frequent 
calls, there is an indisposition to pay, they 
will shrink accordingly; and it will happen, 
as it has happened already in hundreds of 
thousands of cases, that the widow of him 
who has paid his dollar very often when his 
society or lodge was new, and large, and en- 
thusiastic, will not be able to collect a hun- 
dred dollars. 

Here in place of certainty is uncertainty ; 
in place of indemnity, possibly nothing; in 
place of a contract, a voluntary contribu- 
tion. This is not insurance, and whoever is 
willing to trust to it the future of those 
whom he has made dependent on his life 
and its earning does not understand the 
nature of theirclaim on him. He merely 
gives them one risk in place of another. He 
does not, cannot, so give them certain pro- 
tection; that is what they need; what it is 
his solemn duty to furnish. They need to 
be put on a solid, enduring foundation, 
framed to meet and outlast all contingen- 
cies, The entbusiasm of a new society is no 
such foundation; it‘does not earn interest, 
it is not an investment, it does not sell in the 
market, and it goes like flowers after frost 
when the cost begins to mount. 

As for the matter of expense, the only co- 
operative society which so far as we know 
has been brought under the supervision of 
law and compelled to make a showing of its 
operations makes the following exhibit: 
paid death lusses $4,899.42; paid for ex- 
penses $33,437.46! About $700 of expense to 
every $1.00 paid on account of deaths in the 
year. 

Many co-operative societies have little or 
no business organization; but even here hall 
rent, regalias, feasts, good times of various 
sorts and the cost of keeping up enthusiasm, 
are matters of expense. 


—The New Orleans ‘‘Times” reports a 
recent fireetinsurance decision in the Fourth 
District Court. The case was that of 
Charles Daul vs.the Firemen’s Insurance 
Company, and the plaintiff was very prop- 
erly thrown out of Court. The opinion, as 
rendered, is as follows : 

** This isan action on a policy of fire in- 
surance to recover for loss sustained by the 
destruction by fire of the property insured. 
The plaintiff, by his preliminary proof of 
loss, made under oath, and in his testi- 


i mony in this case, grossly and fraudulently 


exaggerated the value of the property in- 
sured and destroyed. He also attempted to 
bribe one of the officers of the defendant 
corporation to make a false and fraudulent 
report of the result of his inspection, and to 
bribe the carpenter employed by the de— 
fendant corporation to make an estimate 
of the cost of rebuilding the property. 
While regretting the loss that will fall on 
his family by the bad faith and stupidity 
of the plaintiff, the Court is compelled to 
decree that his conduct caused a forfeiture 
of all his rights under the policy, and to 
reject his claim for indemnity. The opinion 
in this case is reduced to writing, not for 
the purpose of wounding the feelings of the 
family of the plaintiff, but that this judg- 
ment may serve as a warning to all those 
disposed to falsify and fraudulently exag- 
gerate losses under policies of fire insurance. 
For the reasons in this opinion assigned, it 
is ordered, adjudged and decreed that there 
be judgment in favor of the defendant and 
against the plaintiff, with costs.’’ 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
SATURDAY, JULY 31. 
Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 


1093, 
124 
Bids tor State Bonds.— 
Ala., class A,2 to 5...... C. 18% 
Ala., class B, 5s....... 80 en. 48. '10......... 73 
Mie, 2 to &..... C. 72 
.11034/Ohio 6s, Th 
N.C. 6s, 0, '86-98.. .... 28 [Ohio 68, '96............ U9, 
N. 68, A. O.......... 28 C. 66,a.M.23,"99nfg.88 2 
N. 68, fdg. 66-1900... 104g/Tenn. ts. o., 2-8.... 38 
N. C. 6s, tdg. '6%-98..... 103,/ Dis. Col. 3 658, '24...... 9814 
B.C. m.d. 2... 1836! 
Foreign Exchange.— 6 days. 3 davs. 
London prime bankers, 482 @ 18244 482@ 4183. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Office of FISK & HATCH, 


No. 5 Nassau St., 
P.O. Box 235. New YORK, July 21, 1880. 


We are receiving so many letters of inqui 
as to the terms on which we receive de aah 
accounts of Hanks, Bankers, Business Firms 
and individuals that we find it necessary, in 
order to save clerical laborin replying to each 
separately in manuscript, to issue this Circu- 
lar for the general information of those who 
may desire to open accounts with a private 
banking house in this city. 

While we do not solicit deposits, we are pre- 
pared, on the terms mentioned below, to re- 
ceive the accounts of responsible parties in 
good standing. 

1. Exceptin the case of Baaks, Savings Banks, or 
other well-known Corporations, or ot individuals or 
firms whose character and standing are already 
known to us, we require satisfactory references be- 
fore opening an account. 

2. We allow interest at the rate of three per cent. 
per annum on the average monthly balances when 
the same amount to y 00 or over. On accounts av- 
ae less than $1,000 for the month we allow no 

nteres 


3. We render accounts current, and credit interest 
as above, or the tast day of eéach month. 

4. For parties keeping Sry jawed deposit accounts 
with us we collect and credit United States, Railroad 
and other coupons and dividends payabie in this city, 
without charge; make careful inquiries and give the 
best information we can obtain respecting invest- 
ments or other matters of financial interest to them; 
and in general serve their interests in any way in 
which we can be of use to them in our line of busi- 
ness. 

5. We do not discount or buy commercial paper, but 
are atall times peeperes to make advances tocustom- 
ers and correspondents on U. 8. Bonds, or other first- 
class and marketable securities. 

6. All deposits are subject to Check at Sight with. 
out notice. 


One of our firm is a member of the New York 
Stock Excbange, and we give particular atten- 
tion to orders by mail, telegraph or in person. 
for the purchase or sale, on Cocsanlanion: of 
Investment Bonds and Stocks. 

We continue to buy and sell direct, without 
Commission, all issues and denominations of 
United States Bonds for immediate delivery 
at current market rates. 

Very respectfully, FISK & HATCH. 


25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Buy and Sell on Commission Governments. and 
all Bonds and Stocks dealt in at the N. Y. k 
Exchange. 

HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and sold on commission. 
Interest Allewed on Daily Balances. 


WILLIAM B. HATCH, 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS. 


Western Farm Mortgages, 8 p.c., 


GUARANTEED AT 
Naticnal Bank of Commerce, N. Y, 
Security Large & Productive. 


In ten years we have made 3,478 loans without the 
loss of a dollar, or trouble or delay to any investor. 
Funds wanted now to loan on first-class security. 

For references, etc., send for our pamphlet to 

J. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kan.. 
or HENRY DICKINSON, Manager, 243 Broadway, 
New York. 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


I.N. PHELPS, 
JAMES STOKES, BANKERS, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 

F. P.OLCOTT, 45 WALL ST., N. Y. 
ISSUE 
TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
AND 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Buy and Sel! on Commission 
STOCKS, BONDS and GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January Ath, 1880. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
ite affairs on the 31st December, 1879. 


Premiums received on Marine 
Risks, from 1st January, 1879, to 
31st December, 1879............ $8,699,066 58 

Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1879 1,671,981 91 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,371,048 49 


No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked Off from ist Jan- 
uary, 1879, to 31st December, 1879, 

Losses paid during the 
same $1,524,331 04 

Returns of Pre- 


and 
Expenses... ..$840,736 77 
The Company has the following Assets, viz: 


8,875,101 26 


United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 
wise .. 1,307,900 00 


Real Estate and claims due the 


Company, estimated at............ _ 500,000 00 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable . 1,522,826 35 
Cash in Bank...... .. 231,455 

Total Amount of Assets...... $12,437,720 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holdere 
thereof, or their — representatives, on ana 
after Tuesday, the Third of February next. 

Fifty per cent. of the outstanding certificates 
of the issue of 1876, will be redeemed and paid to 
the holders thereof, or their ~ represent= 
tives, on and after Tuesday, the Third of Febre- 
ary next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certifi- 
cates to be produced at the time of payment, and 
cancelled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 31st December, 1879, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. CHAPMAN, sec’y. 


TRUSTEES. 


Horace Gray, 
EpxUND W. CorRLIEs, 
JouHN ELLIOTT, 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. Rost. B. MINTURN, 
James Low, CHARLES H. M 

DavID LANE, GrorGe W. LANE, 
Gorpon W. BurNHAM, RoBERT L. STUART, 
James G. De Forest, 


Epwin D. MorGay, A 

STuRGIs, FREDERICK CHAUNOCBY, 
ADOLPH CHARLES 

BENJAMIN FIELD WILLIAM BrRycgz, 


E. Peter V. KINe, 
Royal PHELPS, B. CoppINneTon, 
THomas F. Younes, Horace K. URBER, 
C. A. Hann, A. A. RAVEN, 

JoHN D. HEWLETT, DEGROOT, 
H. Wess, Henry COLiins, 
CHARLES P, BuRDETT, JOHN L. RIKER, 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres, 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-Pres. . 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 
100 Broadway, New York, 


Insures against loss by fire at reasonable rates. 
for re-insurance ot outstanding 


Reserve fopeosenting all other claims and 
Capital paid inin Cash................ ... 1,000,000 00 - 
Unaliotted Surplus (reserve for contin- 
100,000 00 
Total Cash Assets.............. $3,605,598 42 
This conducts its business under the re. 
strictions o 


CYRUS PECK, Sec'y. 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 
Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 
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ABRAM AND MELCHIZEDEK. 
By LYMAN ABBOTT. 


DOUBLE fascination gathers about the incident | 

in the life of Abram with which we have to deal 
to-day ; that which belongs to a vivid picture of an an- 
cient age now almost wholly passed away, and that 
which belongs to a character veiled in mystery. 

The prosperity of Lot in his chosen site near the 
Cities of the Plain was of short duration. The whole 
land was then, even more than now, subject to maraud- 
ing parties, and the age counted brigandage and brav- 
ery synonymous. In the battle joined with some 
neighboring tribes the kings of Sodom and Gomorrah 
were vanquished, the cities were captured, their goods 
and possessions were taken as booty, and among the 
captives Lot and all his estate were carried away. The 
report of the disaster was brought speedily to Abram. 
A less generous nature would have said to himself, 
‘*Served him right.” Abram forgot the past, infused 
his own spirit into his household and his servants, 
armed his men, gathered his allies together, and pur- 
sued after the retreating band of marauders. Such a 
body of brigands is seldom prepared after a successful 
invasion torepel attack. Exultation and booty disor- 
ganize them. He overtook them by night, smote and 
pursued them, recaptured all the booty, and brought 
‘‘again his brother Lot, and his goods, and the women 
also, and the people.” As he returned, the King of 
Sodom—either the old king, who had, perhaps, been 
among those who fied to the mountain, or the son of 
the former king, if he had been slain in the battle— 
came forth to meet and greet him, and with this King of 
Sodom one whose character has always been one of the 
enigmas of the Bible—Melchizedek. Many are the tradi- 
tions which have gathered about his name, and among 
the theories which have been propounded some ancient 
traditions pronounce him to be a survivor of the deluge, 
the patriarch Shem ; a notion which has had such distin- 
guished defenders in later times as Luther, Melancthon 
and Lightfoot. Others, especially among the Christian. 
Fathers, counted him an angel appearing in the guise 
of man; still others, a manifestation of God himself, 
either the Holy Ghost or the Son of God appearing in 
human guise. This legend we may pass by without 
any further notice, as consistent neither with the 
narrative with the spirit of Scripture, which gives 
us but three suggestive hints respecting the character 
of this extraordinary man. He was a priest of the 
most high God; but a priest, says the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, ‘‘ without father, without 
mother, without descent, having neither beginning of. 
days, nor end of life;” that is to say, he belonged to 
no priestly order; he was simply a man who, in a 
large community always given over to _ idolatry, 
stood as a witness to, and servant of, one God, and 
who ministered in some rude way undesignated in the 
narrative as a priest of thatone God. He was the one 
light that shone out in the almost universal darkness ; 
this priesthood belonged to him not by virtue of any 
official position, but by virtue of personal character. 
He was a man of singular uprightness, so that he bore 
the name of King of Righteousness; and we may safely 
add that it was this uprightness of character which 
gave him recognition among his contemporaries as a 
true priest of the living God. And he was also King 
of Peace.? His piety and his practical righteousness 
gave him a position among all tribes round about as a 
kind of arbiter; they looked to him asa minister of 
justice between God and man. As in the earlier ages 
the rude barbaric Christians looked to the Church as 
represented in its bishops and its popes, so this King 
of Peace became by virtte of his character rather than 
by virtue ofhis official authority a kind of master mind 
in all the region round about. 

There is a peculiar magnetism which draws men of 
kindred nature together. So soon as Melchizedek and 
Abram met each other they recognized each in the 
other a brother, because each in the other a child of 
God. Melchizedek pronounced a benediction upon 
Abram, ‘‘possessor of heaven and earth,” and Abram 
responded by giving to Melchizedek tithes of all that 
he possessed—a generous and practical recognition of 
his sacred character; also, let me add, an indication 
that Melchizedek was not a real king, possessed of 
independent position, but a priest simply, with tem- 
poral authority, and the King of Peace only by the 
kingly power of his pacific disposition. 

By the laws of ancient warfare goods and prisoners 
captured belonged tothe captor. The King of Sodom 


Aug. 15.—Genesis xiv., 12-24. Golden Text, Heb. vi., 20. 

2 This is the literal meaning of the word King of Salem, 
whichis generdlly regarded by the commentators as meaning 
tbat he was King of Jerusalem. Whether he was at the head 
of some local trioe or community, or not, I think the mean- 
ing which [ have adopted, anifor which I am indebted to 
Dr. Sims, of Brooklyn, is fairly borne out by the text. 


‘proposed to Abram a compromise. ‘You keep the 
‘goods,” said he, “but let me have the men and women 
whom you have recaptured from these northern brig- 


j ands.” One can well imagine his astonishment at 


Abram’s generous reply: ‘‘I will not from a thread 
eyen to a shoe-latchet take anything that is thine;’’ at 
the personal pride of character which enforces this 
generous disposition, ‘‘lest thou shouldst say, I have 
made Abram rich.” Ofwhat the young men had already 
eaten of the captured booty he would give no account, 
and what the allies claimed as their portion they might 
take; the rest all to be returned unharmed and unim- 
paired into the King of Sodom’s hands. 

There are some lessons which lie on the surface of 
this narrative for us to-day, and some which may 
easily be found by digging a little below the surface. 

True courage and true meekness go joined in the 
best character. The man who readily yields his own 
rights rather than quarrel is the very man who is 
ready to espouse his neighbor’s cause when oppressed 
or endangered. The Abram who gave Lot the choice 
of all the land, lest there be strife between the herds- 
men, made haste to gird himself for strife of the 
bitterest and most dangerous kind, that was sure 
to bring upon him the enmity of foes by no means to 
be despised, when his nephew had been carried away 
into captivity. It is not without significance—and the 
advocates of peace at any price will do well to consider 
it—that immediately following the chapter in which 
he accepts a compromise ofa pacific disposition comes 
the chapter which illustrates his power in war. 

It is noticeable, too, the glimpse which we here get of 
the true character of a holy war. Abram will not take 
any part of the booty which, according to the public 
sentiment of that time, he has fairly earned, ‘‘lest thou 
shouldst say, I have made Abram rich;’’ and this re- 
fusal to have portion of the plunder, to make war a 
means of amassing wealth, runs all through the story 
of Israel’s wars. Not that the Israelites did not some- 
times plunder, but that plander was always in profana- 
tion of God’s law, and often, as in the case of Achan 
and. Saul, severely punished.' Whatever may be said 
| respecting the wars of the Old Testament, seemingly 
commended of God, no fair interpretation can construe 
any portion of it into commendations of wars of mili- 
tary conquest and national or personal aggrandize- 


ment. 
But the deeper lessons of this incident lie in Melchiz- 


edek himself. If I have rightly interpreted his 
enigmatical character, he is one of those witnesses to 
the truth of God and the nobility of a righteous life 
which have been found in the history of every nation. 


Hindoos, Socrates to the Greeks, that was Melchizedek 
to the ancient Canaanites. So far is it from being 
true that the Bible represents that all religious faith 
and life have been monopolized by the Jewish and the 
Christian people that, on the contrary, it distinctly 
points to an Abram coming out of Ur of the Chaldees, 
and a Melchizedek serving among the corruptest 
nations of antiquity as an unappointed priest and a 
witness to righteousness and a king of peace. 

If the heathen are without a knowledge of God it is 
not because they have not witnesses to God but be- 
cause ‘‘ they do not like to retain God in their knowl- 
edge.”” Every nation has had its witness not only in 
the individual heart and conscience, but in prophets 
who have spoken to that heart and conscience of the 
truth which they refuse to hear. This Melchizedek 
may, also, I think, fairly be counted as in some sense 
a type, orat least a hint, of what every Christian should 
be: aman of prominent righteousness, that is, recti- 
tude of character; a priest of the most high God, that 
is, one who openly and recognized of all men serves 
God by sacrifice; and virtually a king of peace, that is, 
one who carries the unspeakable peace of God in his 
own heart, and is therefore a peace-maker and a peace 
| producer in the hearts and lives of others, and so is 
known of all men as the ‘“‘son of God.” His character 
should be righteousness, his life should be service, and 
his power or authority should be that of peaceful 
moral and spiritual influence. 

And so, though in a still more shadowy sense 
Melchizedek might be well counted as a type or hint 
of Christ, to interpret Christ by Melchizedek, as some 
have attempted to do, is to interpret the known by the 
unknown. Nevertheless these men, priests without 
pedigree or.ancestry, who have sprung up in all com- 
munities and in all ages of the world, are themselves 
fundamental but imperfect manifestations of that di- 
vine contrivance and care which culminated after- 
ward is Jesus Christ: the Man of righteousness who 
asks a silent world, Which of you convinces me of 
sin? the High Priest who voluntarily sacrifices himself 
for the sins of the whole world, and the Prince of Peace 
whose advent was welcomed by the angelic song of 
‘‘ Peace on earth, good will toward men,” and who 
through the cerituries has by the gospel of good will to 


1 Joshua vil.; 1 Samuel xv., 9-24, 


What Confucius was to the Chinese, Buddha to the. 


men and among men been working out a kingdom of 
peace by measures of peace; by a power as pacific as 
the dew and the sunlight. 


PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarrts. 
CENTRAL THOUGHT.— Blessing connected with giving. 


Ist. To teach how Lot’s selfish choice of land re- 
sulted in his loss. 

Let the circumstances under which Lot’s choice was 
made, as tanght last Sunday, be reviewed briefly. Let 
the teacher tell that the choice was bad because Lot 
went among the most wicked people in the land to live. 
He cared only for plenty of grass for his flocks and 
herds. 

In order to understand the circumstances of to-day’s 
lesson the children must know that Lot was taken 
prisoner, and that all of his goods were carried away, 
together with those of his neighbors—the wicked peo- 
ple of Sodom. See Genesis xiv., 1-12. 

2d. To teach that Abram recovers the property, and 
receives God’s blessing for his unselfish disposal of it. 

To tell the story of the capture of the goods by 
Abram, let the teacher give it first in her own language 
in a vivid, picturesque style. The children will thus 
be prepared to hear read from the Bible Gen. xiv., 12- 
17. Then let the words of the twenty-first verse be 
read, in which the King of Sodom gives to Abram all 
of the goods he has captured. 

Let the children guess for a few moments what 
Abram did with so much property; then read his re- 
ply to the King of Sodom in Gen. xiv., 22-24. Tell 
them of the tenth which he gave to God, and of the 
blessing which the priest of God spoke to him on ac- 
count of his gifts to God and his unselfishness toward 
men. 

3d. To teach that if we show Abram’s spirit of un- 
selfishness God will bless us. 

Nearly all children have a little money or treasures 
to call their own. Get them to talking about their 
‘‘banks,” the amount of money they have, etc. Ask 
what they are going to do with it. Teach them that 
they ought to give a part to God; that God counts al- 
most as nothing that which is given to them to give to 
him; that they must give to him a part of what is their 
own. Teach how they may give a share of everything 
they have to God. See Matt. xxv., 35. Explain how 
God’s blessing comes to the cheerful giver. See Luke 


College Hotes.. 


It is proposed in England to establish and incorporate a 
Royal College of Music, which shall absorb the existing 
National Training School at Kensington Gore. By the 
charter the Prince of Wales is to be the first president, and 
any vacancy in the office is to be filled up by the Crown. | 
There is to be a principal and vice-principal, both profes- | 
sional musicians. The council is to consist of the president, 
principal and vice-principal, and thirty ordinary members, 
retiring annually by thirds. There is to be a staff of mas- 
ters and assistant-masters and a Board of Studies. The 
pupils are to be divided into three classes : (1) scholars 
whose education and maintenance are either wholly or par- 
tially defrayed gratuitously ; (2) Government pupils, whose 
education is conducted in manner and on the terms agreed 
upon between the college and the Government; (3) students 
—t.e., pupils who pay for the whole of their education. 
There are to be graduates and fellows, as at a uniVersity. 


The London ‘“ Athenzum”’ says that the admission of 
women to the Arts and Science classes at University Col- 
lege, London, has been justified in every way. There has 
been during the session now closed a perfect working of 
the system; the number of men in the college, instead of 
being diminished, has considerably increased; and at the 
late distribution of prizes in the Faculty of Arts the wo- 
men took a very honorable place among their fellow- 
workers. Of 68 prizes the men took 52, the women 16; of 
108 first-class certificates the men took 65, the women 38; 
of 50 second-class certificates the men took forty, the wo- 
men 10; of 52 third-class certificates the men took 50, the 
women two. Although this year women have not distin- 
guished themselves in mathematics, and have been dis- 
tanced also in the fine-art classes, they have won first 
places in political economy and in Latin and Greek. 


The new building for Hamline University, located mid- 
way between St. Paul and Minneapolis, was dedicated July 
20th, Dr. Cyrus D. Foss, late President of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Conn., gave the principal address, 
which was eloquent and thoughtful. The university was 
originally located at Red Wing, Minn., but was closed 
eleven years ago. It now renews life and action with 
a fund of 53,000 dollars. At the dedication $14,000 were 
subscribed toward the $25,000 needéd to endow one pro- 
fessorship. The University will open for work Sept. 22d. 


President Barnard in his annual report says the ‘* Tri- 
bune” brings together with admirable neatness the facts 
concerning the higher education of women in Great Brit- 
ain, and restates his own just and practical opinions on 


| the matter. In spite of the opposition of the students it is 
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more than possible that Columbia willin some measure 
presently admit women to its instruction. 


The manual training school at St. Louis will open on 
September 6th, with workshops and recitation-rooms com- 
pletely arranged. The prospects for the first year are said 
to be encouraging. Only one class of fifty or sixty students 
will be entered, and there are already a large number of 
applications from families of high standing. 


Three young ladies have just received the first diplomas 
given by Bedford College, Oxford. These diplomas are 
granted to regular students who have been at the College 
for three sessions and who have obtained at least two- 

thirds of the possible number of marks in four subjects at 
the annual examination. 


Girard College, Philadelphia, is enlarging its capacity. 
A new building is being projected, with accommodations 
for 160 new boys, and a dining-hall for 1,000. The latter 
will be 95 feet in width by 100 in length, with all modern 
accommodations attached. 


The movement for the higher education of women at 
Oxford University has been so successful that it is neces- 
sary to enlarge Somerville Hall. A meeting bas just been 
held in London for the purpose of providing more adequate 
accommodations. 


The Johns Hopkins University will hereafter confer de- 
grees as soon as they are earned, without reference to time 
of study; will allow greater option in the pursuit of work, 
and will abolish the class system. 


The Cambridge (England) local examinations grow in 
usefulness every year. The total number of candidates 
offered this summer is 811, as compared with 573 in ’78 and 
741. in ’79. 


The study of the National and State Constitutions, made 
obligatory in the public schools of Wisconsin, has been 
attended with excellent results. 


Lord Rosebery accepts a nomination as Lord Rector of 
the University of Edinburgh. 


Heligions Hebos. 


The Famine in Persia. A missionary writing from 
Oroomiah says: The famine extends from the Tigris river 
eastward to Tabreez ; from Bagdad, northward to Mount 
Ararat, embracing most of Koordistan and the northwest 
part of Persia. In this country there is very little inter- 
communication. There is no news of the starvation or 
death endured. Our knowledge extends only to places 
where there are Christians who give us information. From 
every district whence such information comes there is 
famine and many deaths. In the city of Oroomiah persons 
are daily dying in the streets. In some modern villages 
near our mission stations the population is fading away; 
dyiog and wandering to other places. In many places the 
people have eaten their horses and donkeys. There is ho 
public record by which to know how many deaths occur. 
In good times the price of wheat is 40 to 60 cents per bushel 
Now it is over $4.00 and very scarce. So far as we can 
judge the famine in its severity is about balf over. There 
are yet rour months till harvest, till then there must be 
great want. Since last December the Relief Committee 
has met once a fortnight and heard reports from all the 
Christian villages in this vicinity, and has distributed 
from $300 to $600 at each sitting. It ig the only organized 
effort to relieve the starving in the whole region. Our 
station has sent several hundred dollars to districts in the 
mountains to be distributed by native Christians. Near 
3,000 Christian families have been helped either with work 
or alms in sums of 30 to 80 cents per week toeach. The 
effect on the wholo Christian population is very good. 


_ They have kept up a hope which, without this aid, would 


have been turned to despair. The price of grain is very 
high and the supply by importation only. Meat is not so 
high. The people now gather wild bulbs and herbs and 
lucern. This last is selling in the market as a food for 
man. The relief needed to preserve life isa little flour and 
meat to cook with herbs, for eating herbs alone men soon 
die. The methods of reliefare: Grants to village and dis- 
trict committees of native Christians; giving work on our 
grounds to 100 men and boys; alms to near 100 
persons daily at our gates; special rations or help to fami- 
lies by the ladies of the mission; soup house in city; help- 
ing men off to work in Russia; seed grain. Our funds 
barely suffice for these methods, which reach the Christians 
in this district quite generally but do littde for Moslems. 
If our funds should increase we would help Moslems by 
employing more laborers and helping families near us. 
But we can adopt no general relief for Moslems. A failure 
of funds would be appalling, our past help would be in 
vain and thousands of Christians would die. Contributions 
sent to The Christian Union will be forwarded at once to 
the Presbyterian Mission at Oroomiah. 


The Scotch Free Church Presbyleries are beginning to 
express themselves on the case of Prof. Robertson Smith, 
As recently indicated in these columus the article by Pro- 
fessor Smith on ‘‘The Hebrew Language and Literature,” 
which was published soon after the meeting of last General 
Assembly, formed the subject of a long discusssion at the 
Edmburgh Free Presbytery, July 13th. By Dr. Begg, Sir 
Henry Moncreiff, Mr. Macaulay, and others, it was con- 


tended that the Commission of Assembly ought to take up |.$18 9 


the case, with a view to allay the disturhbanceand anxiety 
that had been caused. throughout the Church Dr. Begg re- 


marking that the publication of the article was interpreted 
as a marvelous interposition of Providence to give the 
Church another opportunity of deliberately considering 
the whole case. It was argued, in opposition to this view, 
that there was no reason why the Presbytery should stir in 
the matter, Mr. Whyte giving it as his opinion that in the 
motion by Sir Henry Moncreiff asking the Commission to 
take such steps as seemed proper to defend Scriptural doc- 
trine there was more of the snake than the grass. The 
Presbytery resolved by a large majority to direct the 
attention of the Commisaion to thesubject. Another view 
of the matter is evidently taken by the Brechin Free Pres- 
bytery, which rejected by eight votes to five a motion ask- 
ing the Commission of the Church to take under their 
consideration the views expressed by Professor Smith in 
his article on ‘‘ Hebrew Language and Literature,” as con- 
teining views difficult to reconcile with ‘*‘sound doctrine ” 
of the inspiration of the Old Testament. 


The Woman’s National Temperance Union announce 
summer meetings at Ocean Grove August 9th-10th, at 
Round Lake August 1lth-16th, at Chautauqua August 
15th, at Lake Bluff August 18th-23d, at Bismarck Grove 
August 28th-29th, and at Old Orchard August 28th. At 
these meetings there will be a regular system of instruction, 
with prepared papers on themes, as ‘‘How to Make Our 
Local Meetings Interesting;’” ‘‘ Best Methods of Circulat- 
ing Temperance Literature;” ‘‘ How to Enlist Young Wo- 
men in Temperance Work;” ‘‘ The Training of Women 
as Evangelists;” ‘‘How to Prepare Temperance Bible 
Readings and Conduct Gospel Meetings;’’ *‘ Best Methods 
of Work in Sunday-school and among the Children;”’ 
‘“‘Temperance Music;’” ‘‘ How to Carry No-License;” 
‘Petition Work; Home Protection,” etc. There will 
be special meetings for young ladies, Sunday-school teach- 
ers and children; a daily question box; an experience 
meeting every afternoon, and each day will be opened with 
a temperance prayer and praise meeting. 


The New ¥ork State Temperance Society held a Temper- 
ance Congress at Saratoga August Ist to 3d. Mass and 
conference meetings were addressed by eminent ministers 
and others. It is also proposed to hold a series of similar 
Temperance Congresses in different parts of the State the 
coming autumn. One will be in Syracuse, Aug. 30th to 
Sept. lst, inclusive. On Sunday the usual church services 
will be held, and children’s temperance meetings in the 
afternoon, and mass meetings in the evening. Sept. 2d 
Elmira will be favored, and Sept. 15th, Batavia: Dec. 5th, 
New York and Brooklyn; President Hayes will be invited 
to preside, and Gov. St. Jobn, of Kansas, has engaged to 
make an address. The State Secretary, Mr. Eli Johnson, 
will spend a few days in each place of meeting preparing 
the way. 


a missionary of the American Sunday-school Union whose 
field is in Eastern Texas and Southern Arkansas, of which 
he says, ‘‘ The best thing to be said of it is that it is a well- 
timbered and well-watered region. But to the best of my 
knowledge there was not one country Sunday-school in it 
when I entered it. And yet I may say, not meaning any 
disrespect to the ministry, that this country is well supplied 
with ‘preachers’ (so-called) both white and black. I know 
of one country church that has thirteen preachers, all in 
the congregatien, so I am told; and in many instances 
there are from two to eight. But there were no Sunday- 
schools.” 


The Union Communion Service in Mr. Spurgeon’s Taber 
nacle took place in spite of protests and was one of the 
most interesting features of the Robert Raikes commem- 
oration services. Several thousand delegates assembled 
in the great Tabernacle. Mr. Spurgeon presided and 
made the only address. Several ministers and laymen of- 
fered prayer, and the whole assembly united in praise. 
Delegates from all parts of the world were present, some 
of whom had come as far as 16,000 miles. The objectiuvs 
against this service which were some time ago made by 
some of the Baptist papers of this country seem to have 
died out entirely. 


The American Meeting of the’ American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions will be held in the city of 
Lowell, Mass., October 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th. The opening 
session will be held in Huntington Hall, Merrimack Street, 
on Tuesday afternoon, October 5th, at three o’clock. In- 
formation which will be of service to persons desirous of 
attending at the meeting, especially to those at a dis- 
tance, will be gladly and promptly furnished upon appli- 
cation to Charles D. Barrows, Chairman ‘Committee of 
Arrangements, 


GLEA NINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—A new Presbyterian Church at Penn Yan, N. Y., was ded- 
icated recently by Dr. Ells, of Lane Seminary. 

—The Ritualistic church at Philadelphia bas surrendered to 
Bishop Stevens, and the genuflections are discontinued. 

—Mr. Joseph Cook is to lecture on Thursday, Aug. 19tb, at 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., for the benefit of tne New England 
Church, The new house of worsbip is rapidly progressing, 
aod the prospeets of the enterprise are favorable. 

—The Rev. EB. P. Adams, of Dunkirk, whose citation to ap- 
pear before the Buffalo Presbytery and answer a charge of 
heresy we noted last week, bas been preaching against the 
doctrine of future punishment. 

—From Jauuary 1, 1860, to January 1, 1880, the First Baptist 
Obureh of Rochester raised and expended more than $200,000. 
This is an average payment by the cor gregation of more than 
per year, “wich isa record whicb churches in genera’ 
will dp welj to emulate. 


—Mise Frances Willard and others of the Woman’s Christian 


Numerous Preachers, But no Sunday-school.—So writes | 


Temperance Union propose that the friends of the temper- 
ance reform, irrespective of party, sect or organization, shall 
unite in some suitable testimonial in approval of the stand 
taken by Mrs. Hayes on the temperance ques:ion. 

—The General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church will meet in this city for its triennial session, Wednes- 
day, Oct. 6th, 1880. Both houses will assemble in St. George’s 
Church at 11 A.M. for divine service, and the House of Depu- 
ties will meet in the afternoon for organization in Holy 
Trinity. 

—The Baptists have completed the great Tabernacle and 
hotel at Point Chautauqua. Their location is on an el+ vated 
site at a pointof the Jaké nearly opposite Fairpoint. In point 
of shade Fairpoint bas the advantage, its whole area being 
covered with a dense growth of primeval forest trecs. The 
accommodations at the Baptist pluce of gathering are more 
commodious than those at Fairpoint. The annual session of 
the Baptist National Union was held at Point Chautiuqua 
last week. 

—The annual meeting of the Executive Board of the 
Union of Hebrew Congregations was recently beld at Niagara 
Fails. The President’s report speaksSof the value of the 
library of Union College, which has been enriched with sev- 
eral donations the past year, and calls for the erection ofa 
suitable building for its accommodation. Tbe new pian of 
circuit-preacbing is stated to bave worked successfully. The 
Agricultural Committee have taken no active measures yet, 
but expect to soon. Tbree congregations bave joined the 
union, making the number 121. There is on hand $51,000, 
besides $20,000 pledged donations. 


NEW ENGLAND 


—Rev. W. C. Stiles, of New Bedford, bas applied for his dis- 
missal from the Massachusetts Universalist convention, and 
will join the Congregationalists. 

—On invitation of the pastor and committee of the Unita- | 
rian Church of Hartford the Rev. T. 8. Childs, D.D., an ex- 
Professor in the Congregational Theological Seminary, bas 
been delivering to that congregation a series of sermons on 
the evangelical taito. 

—William H. Saunders, of Williams, ‘77, and just graduated 
from the Hartford Theological Seminary, sails for Portugal 
August 7tb, in order to study the Portuguese language, and 
from there goes to Bihe, South Africa. where, with the aid of 
two otbers, he will establish a new mission. 

The Protestant Episcopa! Diocesan Convention of Connect- 
icut has dene a good thing in adopting a resolution disap- 
proving of “ candidating.”’ Jt urges parishes needing a rec- 
tor to adopt some other method of becoming acquainted 
with a clergyman, and advises clergymen not to accept an 
invitation to officiate in any church as a candidate forthe | 
reccorsbip. 

THE SOUTH. 


—Mr. D. L. Moody will probably om work in Washington 
as his next field of labor. 

—Thne Lutheran Theological Faculty St. Louis have 
mulated a set of theses on mutual relief societies in which 
they give reaso:. s why Lutherans should not belong to them. 
Some curious reasons are given for this restriction. One of 
these reasons is that such membership would compel Chris- 
tians to ask the service of unbelievers to watch at night in 
case of severe sickness. Another is that “a Cnristian dare 
not promise to accompany every member of the association 
to the grave.” 

FOREIGN. 


—The Rev. Phillips Brooks preached before Her Majesty 
the Queen at Windsor on a recent Sunday, and was the 
Queen’s guest at thé Castie from Saturday to Mon“’ay. 

—The Rev. Daniel Edward, Free Courch minister of Bres- 
lau, writing on the subject of religious intolerance in Aus- 
tria, states that the gendarmes appeared ona recent Sunday 
in a Presbyterian meeting house in Nedwes and took down 
forty-one names, which means that hearers and minister 
would alike be heavily fined. 

—A recent Congress of one bundred and fifty orthodox 
rabbis at Pesth, Hungary, discussed two resolutions: first, 
that the orthodox should completely separate themselves 
from the reformers; and, second, toat no graduate of the 
Pesth Seminary should be accepted as rabbi of an orthodox | 
congregation. The first resolution was lost, but the second 
was Carried. 

—Dr. Donald Frazer, of London, favors a modified liturgy 
for the Presbyterians. He wants more “ Scriptural instruct- 
iveness”’ in Presbyterian pulpits ard less sensational preach- 
ing. The best antidote to current materialism and skepti- 
cism, and the best evidence of Christianity, be thinks, isa 
living and consistent Christian, and the best cumulative evi- 
dence of the same sort is that which is massed together in a 
living, loving Church. 

—**The Responsibility of the Church for Dissent”’ is to be 
discussed in all its bearings at the coming English Church 
Congress by the Dean of Peterborough, Archdeacon Wat- 
kins, Earl Nelson, the Bishop ot Liverpool, and Professor 
Piumptre. The Bishop of Liverpool, in acknowledging two 
volumes presented to bim by the Noncontormists of the city, 
made the significant remark that there was work enougn for 
all in that great center of population, and that their only 
contention should be ** who can do the most for Christ.”’ 

— Tbe Bishop of London bas adopted a very decisive measure 


‘in the matter of Mr. Mackonochie,for he hasissued a warrant 


for the sequestration of the living. This warrant authorizes 
the Registrar of the Diocese of London to receive all income 
arising from the living, and provide for the due performance 
of divine worship in St. Aiban’s. It is needless to say that the 
registrar will not employ the Rev. Mr. Mackonochie. When 
the officer affixed the decree to the church door, one of Mr, 
Mackonocbie's flock immediately pulled it down ;-and after- 
ward the officer was hustied in the church. 

--Bishop Ryle is one of the most popular men in the En- 
glish Church and the cere monies attending bis installation as 
first Bisnop of Liverpool were unusually impressise. The 
Bishop was heartily cheered as he passed througn the crowded 
street. The church was crowded, and the general body of 
clergy present numbered 120. The Bishop took the oath of 
fidelity, and was conducted to the episcopal throne by the 
Archdeacon, who said; * We do instali and eathrone you, 
reverend father, into the chair episcopal of the cathedral 
church, and we induct you into the reai, actual corporal pos- 
session of the Bishopric of Liverpool, aud or ail its rights, 
diguities, honors, privileges, and appurtevances whatso- 
ever, and we piace you io this saidseatin the .ame of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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THK CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXII, No. 5 


Farm and Garden. 


CHANGES IN AGRICULTURE. 


In the current number of _ the 
“Fortnightly Review” Mr. Edward 
Atkinson, of Boston, discusses some 
important problems relating to agri- 
culture which are now receiving much 
attention in England as well as in 
this country. The writer points out 
the radical change that the agricul- 
tural condition of the Eastern States 
has undergone in recent years.  In- 
stead of raising grain, stock, etc., as 
they once did, New England and other 
Eastern farmers now produce vege- 
tables, fruits, poultry, dairy products, 
ete. This change has resulted in greater 
variety and increased value of products. 
It has been attended with a vast saving 
of labor. The art of agriculture has 
made a great advance in these States, 
and the eondition of the farmer has been 
materially improved. These changes 
have been chiefly due to two causes; 
namely, the vast agricultural develop- 
ment of the Western and North-west- 
ern States, and the great extension of 


transportation facilities between this] x 


part of the country and the East. Of 
course, the West is beyond competition 
in the production of grain and meat, 
while the railroads have brought these 
great staples within easy and cheap 
reach of the Eastern consumer. The 
cost of shipping grain and meat from 
Western fields to Eastern markets has 
been steadily decreasing in recent years, 
and must continue to decrease both be- 
tween the West and the sea board and 
on the ocean, until it becomes consider- 
ably lower than at present. Mr. Atkin- 
son gives figures showing that grain 
can be shipped from Dakota and 
other distant points ofthe North-west 
to Liverpool, and there sold at a 
price with which British farmers can 
never compete. The American grower 
will thus realize a profit which will 
cause a steady increase in the produc- 
tion. There will always be a surplus 
for export, since we can easily produce 
far more than we can copsume. In 
view of these and other considerations 
in our favor, “it seems very certain,” 
says Mr. Atkinson, ‘‘ that we shall con 
tinue to supply Great Britain and west- 
ern Kurope with ever-increasing quan- 
tities of bread and meat. There will, 
doubtless, be a temporary check to our 
shipments when good seasons return to 
Europe, which may bring on a tempo- 
rary revulsion of greater or less sever- 
ity here, unless our vicious legal-tender 
paper-debt currency is paid and with- 
drawn from circulation before the 
change. The change of conditions is, 
however, a permanent one; and it seems 
probable, to say the least, that this coun- 
try must hereafter be the source of the 
staple products of grain, meat and cot- 
ton for the use of the civilized world.”’ 
Since Great Britain, as this writer fur- 
ther maintains, cannot compete with 
the Americans in the production of the 
great agricultural staples, a revolution 
must come to the agricultural and social 
condition of that country asit has come 


’ in New England. The English farmer 


will be driven to abandon the cultiva- 
tion of grain for the raising of fruit, 
vegetables, poultry, dairy products, 
etc. With this change must comea 
change in the relations of landlord and 
tenant peculiar to Great Britain. The 
present land system of that country is 
not adapted to the new condition. The 
element of rent must largely disappear, 
and the land {be generally worked by 
the owner, as it is in the eastern part of 
the United States. 


INCREASE IN VALUE OF FARM 
LANDS. 


An investigation of the prices of farm- 
ing and timbered lands in the several 
States, based upon returns made to the 
Department of Agriculture last April, 
shows that, in addition to the bounteous 
crops which the farmers will gain this 
year, they have also been made richer 
by the increase of about eight per cent., 
taking the average for the whole courn- 
try, in the price of farm lands, as 
compared with the prices one year ear- 
lier. The timbered lands show a ten- 
dency toappreciate in value more rapid- 
ly than the clearedland, The following 


table will show the average increase in 
price of the cleared and timbered lands: 


| Beg | 
anh 
> & > Sa, 
On 
STATES. © aos? 
Siu | | 
Sao 
< < < 
eee $12 87 | $12 66 .10 
New .--| 15 00 82 00 .10 
15 28 17 73 
Massachusetts...... 85 00 48 25 .08 
Connecticut .... ...| 29 00 24 50 07 
BOOK. .... 58 48 40 88 .01.7 
New Jersey ........ 82 42 56 82 05.2 
Pennsyivania... .... 45 75 29 70 .07 
19 00 15 00 
Maryland............ 24 65 35 50 .06 3 
ES 9 42 7 48 .04 
North Carolina...... 9 77 5 53 .06 
South Carolina..... 8 64 6 24 .09 
Georgia 6 93 5 45 .10 
Florida 9 48 3 03 .28 
6 53 4 08 .09 
Mississippi.......... 7 88 3 78 .09 
Louisiana........... 14 36 3 53 .09 
8 98 4 00 .04.8 
11 78 3 48 
Tennessee........... 13 00 7B .08.7 
West Virginia....... 21 05 9 39 .08 
18 86 12 82 .08 2 
47 58 41 87 .08.5 
Michigan ........... -34 39 20 27 .08 
Fee 33 03 23 68 11 
26 07 19 55 
Minnesota........... 14 45 12 3 .05 
27 36 39 36 .07 5 
SEeOUNL....-..8..... 14 52 8 35 .12.5 
11 82 19 12 .10.3 
8 93 25 85 .15.3 
27 16 8 55 .03.2 


ROSE CULTURE. 


Every rose will not come from the 
slip. Of the three great divisions into 
which the rose family is separated, 
namely, the damask, the noisette and 
the tea, the last two may be propagated 
with more or less readiness from the slip 
or by budding; the first only by dividing 
the roots and planting the seed, which 
latter method is resorted to, however, 
only when it is desired to obtain new 
varieties. 

The best season for taking rose slips is 
in June, just after the profuse bloom of 
early summer is over; although a per- 
son who knows exactly how to cut a slip 
may find good cutting throughout the 
warm months. Judgment and discern- 
ment are needed for the selections at all 
seasons. I know a generous lady who 
sent her friends immense armfuls of 
boughs, with hardly a real cutting upon 
them. 

One should choose from a good vigor- 
ous branch of last year’s growth a fresh 
shoot, containing two or three buds, 
such as will always be found more or 
less swollen at the base of the leaf stems. 
It should be cut from the parent branch 
diagonally, with a smooth, clean cut 
that will bring off alittle of the old bark 
as well, in order to make the condition 
as favorable as possible for the forma- 
tion of roots. Have ready a box of rich 
mold. With a round, pointed stick 
make a hole several inches deep, and fill 
it with the clean sand ; insert the end of 
the slip in this sand to the depth of one 
or two inches; be sure to make it firm 
in the soil, and, the sand acting as a per- 
colator for moisture, you may keep 
your slip well watered. You can soon 
see, by the swelling of the buds and the 
dropping off of the old leaves, whether 
the slip is indeed taking root; but do 
not attempt to remove it to the place 
where you wish it to remain until it has 
put outseveral sets of new leaves. 

An ingenious way to raise a set of slips 
has been recommended by Mrs. Loudon, 
which we have tried with unvarying 
success. It is to take an earthenware 
flower-pot, gallon size, and fill it more 
than half full of broken potsherds, peb- 
bles, bits of slate, or such things; now 
set in the middle, on top of ‘these refuse 
materials, another similar flower-pot, 
half-pint size, with the hole at its bottom 
stopped up tightly with a cork; let its 
mouth be even with that of the large 
one; fill up the interstices with silver 
sand or other pure sand, and set in a 
row of slips all around, cut according to 
the direction given above. Keep the 
inner pot full of water all the time, but 
do not water the slips directly. In about 
six weeks your slips will have fine roots 
and can be potted. A hand-glass always 
hastens the process of rooting, and en- 
ables you to take advantage of the sun- 
shine; but if you are not provided with 
one be careful to keep your plants in 
the shade until they show certain signs 
of independence of life. 

Roses need very rich soil to bring them 


of well-rotted manure, sand and garden 
loam; aud to stint them of nourishment 
is indeed poor economy.—{American 
Cultivator. 


—The report of Messrs. Clare, Sewell, 
Read and Albert Pell, who were sent by 
the English Royal Agricultural Com- 
mission to the United States and Canada 
to inquire into the state of agriculture, 
is published. They say that while many 
of the prevailing conditions are favor- 
able in America in the contest for agri- 
cultural supremacy, still drawbacks 
exist which tell in favor of England. 
The severe winters suspend agricultural. 
employment. Droughts, injurious in- 
sects, andin the prairie country short 
supply of water, endanger the crops. 
Western America ‘possesses singular 
advantages for stock raisers, while the 
Middle States afford them excellent 
pasturage andthe Eastern States good 
markets. 

The allotment of Jand and the termi- 
nation of free ranges in the West, they 
say, will increase the cost of cattle rais- 
ing, but the increased consumption by 
the growing poptilation will enhance 
prices. The success and extension of the 
growth of blue grass opens fresh pros- 
pects for the grazier,and will in time 
bring the improved turf under the hoof 
of thoroughbred stock, or at least of 
highly graded cattle. 


June 28. 

What can be done to prevent currant 
busbes from running to leaves and failing 
to produce fruit? C. E. P. 

The unproductiveness of your bushes 
is probably caused by neglecting to 
properly prune and shorten in the 
young wood of each year’s growth, 
which should be done regularly every 
Fall when the wood has fully ripened. 
It should be borne in mind that the ob- 
jects sought in pruning the currant are 
to admit air and light, whicb are essen- 
tial to the well-doing of the plant, and 
to develop the formation of fruit spurs 
or short bearing branches by causing an 
accumulation of sap to direct itself to 
the remaining buds and organize them 
against a future year. To this end, there- 
fore, all the old, blackened and decayed 
wood should be entirely cut away, re- 
ducing the bush to about six or eight 
principal branches at equal distances, 
or as nearly so as possible, and open in 
the center. The terminal shoots of this 
year’s wood should be shortened to be- 
tween four and six inches long, accord- 
ing to their strength, and the lateral 
shoots to within two or three buds of the 
old wood. 


From all parts of Ireland come the 
most cheering accounts of the condition 
of the crops, which are only darkened 
by reports of the appearance of potato 
blight in some districts in parts of 
counties Dublin, Sligo, Cork and Mayo. 
The blight, however, is confined to old 
potatoes. ‘the Champions have escaped 
completely. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, used 
habitually, renders the system less liable to 
the attacks of sunstroke. 
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joka either Hebrew or Greek.”’— The Lay Preacher, January, 


“No hbrary should be without a copy.—Jon- 
don Weekly Renew, December 13th, 1879. 
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CHURCH 
GOOD LIGHT AND VENTILATION. 


—FOR— 


CHURCHES. 


THE U. 8. REFLECTOR CO., 
734A BROADWAY. 

Special attention is called to the greatimprevement 
in Lighting and Ventilating Churches by our recent 
improvements, which are not only a great saving of 
Gas, but, thoroughly ventilating the buildings, ren- 
dering them comfortable during all kinds of weather. 
Hundreds of our largest and best Churches have these 
improvements, such as Dr. Hall’s, St. Paul's, Dr. 
Crosby’s, and many others. By sending size and de- 
scription of Church, we will furnish tull information 
as to what would be the most effective plan of light- 


THE U. S, REFLECTOR CO., 


734 Broadway, New York. 
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AMERICAN CARPET LINING 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 


26 Grove St., New York, 
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Aveaust 4, 1880. 


THE UNION 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Chicago has a coaching club. 

—A Denver man offers to fast forty days 
for $3,000 

_.Germeny is grumbling over an increase 
of taxation. 

—Guatemala is enjoying a magnificent 
voleanic display. 

—Oregon has gained ninety per cent. in 
population in the last decade. 

—Ole Bull has canceled his Swedish en- 
gagements on account of illness. 

—Mr. Lowell is busy eating good dinners 
and making good speeches in London. 

—New York is expected to dispose of 

2,000,000 baskets of peaches this season. 
~—The German Government has expelled 
the Mormon missionaries from that coun- 
try. 

—A serious distemper has broken out 
among the horses in the neighborhood of 
Boston. 

—Mount Washington in its endeavor to 
keep cool went so far as to get upa snow 
storm July 29th. 

—Planing mills, lumber yards and an 
elevator, to the value of $250,000, were 
burned at Buffalo July 29th. 

—The latest dispatches from the South 


American war report active preparations 


for the bombardment of Lima. 

—Heavy rainfalls and unseasonably low 
temperature have damaged the English 
wheat crop during the pas week. 

—A collision on the Long Island Railroad 
last Saturday night resulted in the death of 
one man and the severe injury of seven. 

—The Emma Mine recovered a judgment 
against Albert Grant for £120,000 last week. 
This judgment has a very imposing appear- 
ance on paper. 

—The obelisk is to stand on the knoll near 
the Museum of Art. This decision surprises 
nobody who has followed the recent doings 
of the Commissioners. 

—Ladies who go out in sailing parties will 
do well to test the courage of their escorts. 
There have been several instances of mas- 
culine cowardice lately. 

—‘'Punch”’ has a new editor, Francis C. 
Bernand, the author of ‘‘ Happy Thougkts.” 
For the first time in its history ‘‘ Punch” has 
a Roman Catholic editor. 

—Sir John Macdonald, the leading repre- 
sentative of conservative Canadian senti- 
ment, has been pledging anew the loyalty 
of Canada at a London dinner. 

—The steamer ‘‘City of Vicksburg ’’ on 
its way from St. Louis to Vicksburg sud- 
denly sank, 120 miles from Memphis. She 
probably struck an old stump. 

—Captive balloons have an unpleasant 
way of getting loose, as two country people 
discovered the other day at Youngstown, 
Ohio. They have not been heard from yet. 
, —There was a great Democratic ratifica- 
tion meeting at the Academy of Music, 
July 28th, at which Mr. Tilden presided. 
He was behind time, as usual, coming in 
fifteen minutes late. 

—Sir Henry Thompson advises European 
tourists to drink nothing but mineral waters. 
Mixing the ordinary water with wine does 
not, in his opinion, counteract the malarial 
influences that may be in it. 

—A sham hbull-fight, with Mr. Bergh in 
attendance to prevent any injuries to the 
animals, and an Irishman to give local 
Spanish coloring by shouting ‘* Macar-r- 
roni,’” was one of the refined New York 
amusements last week. 

—Americans are in the habit of thinking 
that things move somewhat slowly in Eu- 
rope, and their belief is not without founda- 
tion. A letter has recently been delivered 
in France after being detained in the post- 
Office for half a century. A singular dis- 
covery was made three weeks ago in the 
oourse of the operations now going on in 
the General Post-Office at Paris. Ina panel 
near one of the boxes was found a letter 
which had been posted exactly fifty years 
ago, and which by some mischance had got 
stuck in the panel instead of finding its way 
into the box. The letter was duly forward- 
ed to the person to whom it was addressed, 
who, still more strangely, was alive and 
received it safely. The writer, however, 
had been dead many years. 

—The narratives of eighteen of the Zulus 
who participated in the attack on the Prince 
Imperial show that the attacking party 
numbered forty. Having nearly surrounded 
the Prince’s party they fired, and rushed on 
them as they were mounting. The Prince, 
not having succeeded in mounting, ran 
alongside his horse until it broke away. 
The Prince followed the horse into the don- 
88, until, being closely pressed by his pur- 
Suers, he turned upon them—in the words 


of the Zulus—*‘ like a lion at bay.’’ Being 
struck by an assegai inside the left shoulder, 
be rushed at the nearest opponent, who fled. 
Another Zulu then fired atthe Prince when 
only ten yards from him. The Prince fired 
his pistol and faced his rapidly increasing 
foes until, menaced from his right and rear, 
and struck by another assegai, he regained 
the level on which he had first stood in the 
donga, where he was speedily surrounded. 
He seized an assegai which had been thrown 
at him—in struggling with his terrified 
horse his sword had fallen from its scab- 
bard—and thus defended himself against 
seven or eight Zulus, who state that they did 
not dare to close on him until be sank, ex- 
hausted, on his hips. 


BENSON’S 
CAPCINE 
POROUS PLASTER. 


The only improvement ever made on 
the Common Porous Plaster. 

Over 2000 Druggists hare signed a paper stating 
that | 
| BENSON ’S CAPCINE POROUS PLASTERS 

are superior to all othere. 

Price 25 Cents. 
Seabury & Johnson, Pharmaceutical Chemists. 


Centuries of Triumph 
Over Dyspepsia, Liver Disease, Bowel Complaints. 
and various tebrile and nervous diseases have inimor. 
talized the Seltzer Spa, and these victories are now 
repeated throughout the world by Tarrant’s Ef- 
fervescent Seltzer Aperient. containing al! 
the elements and producing all the happy results of 
the Great German Spring. Thirty to forty doses 
Sparkling Aperient to each bottle. 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT, 
TIDY SPOOL CASE. 


For Sewing Machines, Ladies’ Work Basket or 
Pocket. Sample by mail al cents, or amount in post 
age stamps. 

Address TERRELL & TRAVIS, Manufacturers. 
Box 128, Yonkers, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


ORGANS, 


Oct. Coupler 
Set Reeds. 865. 
SUI 1°25 & Upwards sent on trial. Catalogue 
tree. Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 


USE 


And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


AUG B. 


(Formerly Witcox & Fitcn,) 


No. 59 FOURTH AVENUE, N.Y. CITY, 
Opposite Stewart's. 


BEDDING, 


HAIR MATTRE 
(SINGLE AND ‘D DOUBLE PORDER SPRING.) 


HAIR ERs, 
DER AND ARCTIC DOWN. 


Mattresses M oO 


Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
B. FITCH, Jr., Manager. 


THE 


INDIGO BLUE, 


IDGES 


For 8ale 
WILT RGER, Prop 
233 N. Secona 8t.. Philadelphia. 


FOOD 


SHIGHESTHONORS 
= AT ALL THE GREAT 


ALSO = 
FOR EASY PAYMENTS 
$5 PER MONTH FOR ZW 
12 MONTHS, OR $638 3, 
PER QUARTER FOR = ¢ 


HALE & KILBURN MFG CO. 


EXTENSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 


AND ALL KINDS OF CABINET WORK TO ORDER. 


“CHAM PION 
AUTOMATIC 


Folding Bed. 


Award, 
ld Ohalien 


for Circulars. 


Peerless” Portable 


Reservoir Desk 


WASHSTAND 


Simplest and best. mate 
also in oven form. In 
taneous flow. 
& stationary stand 


New “Unique” | “CABLE” SPRING 
ODORLESS ROCKER 
COM MODE.§ New “Chariot” Chair. 
velain Lid NEAT, STRONG, USEFUL, AMUSING. No Noise 
and A atere mit makes a High-Chair, a Rocking-Chair, a No reais 


Jotnt toall, @Push-Chariot, and a Draw-Chariot, as above, 


Try them. 
NOTE.—We make the only Automatic Folding q 
Bedinthe World, One motion opens or closes it, {iiiaam 


Don’t be deceived by inferior imitations. 


706 Broadway, | Factories: & 50 N. 6th St. 
New York, | Philadelphia. | Philadelphia. 


INEBRIATE’S HOME, 


FORT HAMILTON, N. Y 


UV'TOONL 


THE 


The Sea and Land Views are unsurpassed in os ane ? randeur, and the Park Grounds are beautifully 
atd out. 


THE TREATMENT OF THE OPIUM HABIT A SPECIALTY. 


President and Consu'ting Physician—TH BODORE L. MASON, M.D., President of the “ Collegiate 
artment of the Louge Island College Hospital.” Afte ndant Physictan—L. D. MASON, M.D., assi 
y a staff of resident physicians. Secretary and Superintendent—Rev. J. WILL A 
The buildings are constructed for this special purp»%se, and they are more complete and better 
adapted for the treatment of Dipsomania and the Opium Habit than those of any similar institution in 
existence. They are situated on one of the most attractive points on the Bay of New York, and stand 
on a high bluff within one thousand feet of the Narrows, commanding a full view of the whole Hastern 
Shore of Staten Island, also the broad expanse of the Upper and Lower Bay, dotted with the represen- 
tative sails of all nations, and inclosed on the horizon by the blue Outlines of the Jersey Coast to the 
north and the Atlantic Ocean to the south. 
There are separate dining rooms, lodging rooms. and parlors, billiard and bath rooms. There isalso 
a lecture room tor religious services, readings, concerts. etc. Ai) the New York morning and several 
other newspapers and periodicals are regularly taken. 
The Man anes tis systematic, thorough, and adequate. There has been = —— in the staff of 
medical or other active officers since the inauguration of the Home, eleven year 
The Classtfcation of patients originated with and is peculiar to this inetivetion. “Bein determined 
strictly commercial basis, it is made to depend upon the character lodging, 
rd,and 


treatment in the Home has been only one casein eight hundred during the same paniel The rest 


i 

¢ Restraints—Our i of restraint is compatible with the fullest liberty for each boarder 
to avail himself of al! the recreation, amusement, and enjoyment which the billiard room 

k and ball grounds, readinys, tectures. oe musical exercises, etc., coupled with the society of 

telligent and agreeable feliow inmates, ca part. 

Piser cipline—‘rhe established code of disciptin ine is comprehended in the observance of “ the law 
of propriety,” as universally understood by gentlemen and ladies in the guidance of wel!l-regulated 
family and social! relationships. 

Patients are received either on their voluntary application or by due process of law, and the 
powers of the er to retain them within the !imits of the Grounds of toe institution are strictly 
enforcei. For mode and terms of admission a PY, to the Rev. J. WILLETT, Secretary and Superin- 


tendent, at the institutio . Fort Hawmtiton (L. I. w York. 


MANZ LISZT - “UNRIVALLED’ 
NORV 
PRICES 
| = THIRTEEN YEARS. 
: é 
SAF sunny. CATALOGUES FREE 
| |_ “MUSICIANS GENERALLY REGARD THEM AS UNEQUALLE D’— THEODORE THOMAS. 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO.BOSTON NEWYORK & CHICAGGE | 
| 
ti 4 
| 
Charlie.” | 
Warranted the Best. 
N rly 5,000 in use. 
SELTZER 
| 
aa 
Ld 5 
‘ } j 
o 
y this equitable arrangement we are enabled to offer board, washing, and mediceii atendance at 
rates varying from $5 to $35 per week. Those paying $!4 and upwards, according to size end situation 
ot quarters selected, are provided with a singie apartment and a seat at table in private dining room— 
the accommodations in the select rooms and the table being In every respect equal to those of a first- 
class hotel. Rooms io suit may be had upon terms to be agreed upon. 
Remarkable Immunity from Death—The total death-rate since the opening has been one-half of 
: For Infants & Invalids, ° 
Used by Motsene, Physi- 
WOOLRICH & OO. on every label. . 


